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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines whether the development of a West 
European defense identity could result in the marginalization 
of the United States in European security affairs. The 
fundamental changes in the European security environment since 
1989 provide the starting point for the analysis. The thesis 
reviews U.S. and West European assessments of the risks and 
threats affecting European security, and several of the other 
key issues associated with the quest for West European defense 
identity: motives for such an identity, prospects for West 
European nuclear cooperation, Germany’s role, and NATO’s 
future in the changing security environment. The thesis 
concludes that, while many factors in European-American 
relations and international politics will shape the future of 
Meee lantic Alliance, the U.S. government, and the Congress 
mamemearctricular, will play perhaps the pivotal role in 
Pee ning Eme Extent of “future U.S. participation in 


European security affairs. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The dizzying pace of world events since the fall of 1989 
has surpassed the powers of comprehension of most decision- 
makers (and analysts). The world order in place since the end 
of the Second World War faded with the revolutions of Eastern 
Europe, and the collapse of the Soviet Union relegated it to 
the annals of history. The East-West paradigm which shaped 
most American foreign policy decision-making for over forty 
years has disappeared, and with it the foundations of many of 


the institutions dependent upon the Cold War. 


A. HYPOTHESIS AND PURPOSE 

This thesis examines several of the key issues affecting 
the future of the American security relationship with Europe. 
Specifically, it attempts to answer the question, "Will the 
United States be reduced to a marginal role in EUOpeon 
security affairs owing to the emergence of a more autonomous 
West European defense identity?" In order to prepare for this 
analysis, it is necessary first to review key elements of the 
recent history oof European security affairs. iueaws 
introduction then considers various issues concerning alliance 
affairs, especially those dealing with the formation and 


Cohesion of alliances. 


B. RECENT WORLD CHANGES 

Shortly after the end of World War II, the political@amg. 
military scene in Europe developed into a distinct bipolar 
order. Soviet troops of occupation remained in Eastern 
Europe, and these nations were denied the opportunity to 
implement promised democratic reforms. The beginning of the 
Cold War and the development of alliance systems based on this 
bipolarity were to shape strategic planning worldwide for the 
next forty years. Nearly every political event throughout the 
world was analyzed in terms of its significance for the East- 
West struggle, whether it be in East Asia, South America, or 
West Africa. The Soviets and the Americans engaged in a 
contest for the loyalties of both established and newly 
independent governments across the globe. Proxy wars were 
common; aS important as were the Arab-Israeli Wars to the 
combatants, the results were often portrayed as victories and 
defeats for the superpowers. In addition, fear of the "domino 
effect" came to influence much strategic planning. 

The international system resulting from bipolarity was 
characterized by the formation of numerous security alliances. 
Though the most important was the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), other "Western" alliances included the 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO) and the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO | Each was tasked with carrying 
out President Truman’s containment policy, designed to resist 


the spread of Communism. The containment of Communism was a 


major rationale for the Korean War and for the effort to 
prevent the fall of South Vietnam. Much of President Reagan’s 
foreign policy involved contesting Communist regimes and 
insurgents all over the globe. Political events were 
considered peripheral if not directly involved in the Cold War 
struggle; the fight to contain Communism was one of the 
Supreme political goals of the West. 

The accession of Mikhail Gorbachev to the leadership of 
the Soviet Union, and that empire’s subsequent decline and 
collapse, have led to a paradigm shift among Western strategic 
planners. No longer simply able to base their defense needs 
on the requirement to meet the Soviet threat, Western 
countries must reexamine the missions of their military forces 
and the reasons for maintaining the alliances in which they 
have participated. While most believe that the newly 
introduced uncertainty is preferable to the possibility of a 
catastrophic superpower nuclear exchange that was inherent in 
the Cold War, some analysts, such as John J. Mearsheimer, 
believe that the stability and predictability of the Cold War 
will be missed.! The demise of the Soviet Union in 1991 has 
opened the door for the entrance of new players into the 
central forum of international politics. Germany’s 1990 
reunification has introduced a powerful economic entity that 
is beginning to assert political power commensurate with its 


‘John J. Mearsheimer, "Why We Will Soon Miss the Cold 
fee,” The Atlantic Monthly, August 1990. 


economic strength. The directions Germany chooses in the 
future will be crucial to the future of Western security. 

As the bipolar order has crumbled, its replacement 1S as 
yet uncertain. The quick fall of the USSR conferred on the 
United States the position of the world’s sole superpower, a 
role the U.S. played during the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf crisis 
and war. Still, this does not mean that a unipolar system is 
inevitable, especially as the relative importance of military, 
political, and economic sources of influence is in flux. Some 
have recommended German and Japanese permanent membership on 
the United Nations Security Council, while others have 
expressed interest in the European Community (EC) assuming 
such status. As Russia recovers from the pain of Communism, 
its future political status will be uncertain. China may also 
play a larger role in international politics in the 1990s. 
American strategic planners must take all these possible 
scenarios into account as they examine the international 
environment in which the U.S. will carry out foreign and 


security policy in the coming years. 


C. EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 

An important change in post-Cold War politics is the 
acceleration of the process of European integration. Stemming 
from the 1948 Brussels Pact and the 1950 European Coal and 
Steel Community, the union process has progressed toward a 


common market, monetary union, some components of social and 


political union, and certain aspects of united foreign and 
security policies. European integration is important because 
1t shows how Western Europe changed as a result of World War 
II, after which the world’s leading powers became the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Europe’s historical powers, 
unable to defend themselves or rebuild individually, were 
forced to seek strength through unity, ultimately backed up by 
the ies . As one Bete asia scholar has stated, 
[The North Atlantic] pact...revealed the inability of 
[Britain and France] not only to shape the postwar world, 
but to defend themselves. In 1939 Britain and France were 
seen to be the world’s leading powers; ten years later 
me@ey meceded American support to survive.’ 

In the years since, the integration process has both 
deepened and widened, culminating in the planned 1992 economic 
integration agreed to in Luxembourg in 1987 and confirmed in 
Maastricht in 1991. While there are limits to the degree of 
actual and projected integration, such as Britain’s ability to 
"Opt out" of monetary union, the EC has established itself as 
an economic bloc and as a political force. Efforts are also 
Mmgterway to transform economic union into political union, a 
more difficult undertaking. As an outgrowth, and partly as a 
result of efforts to satisfy American demands for more 


balanced burden-sharing and the need for insurance in the 


event the U.S. ever failed to honor its security commitment, 


4John W. Young, Britain, France, and the Unity of Europe, 
1945-1951 (Leicester, UK: Leicester University Press, 1984), 


iL 


the Europeans have embarked on attempts to define and conduct 
common security policies. 

The process of redesigning European security, involving 
the attribution of roles to NATO, the Western European Union 
(WEU), CSCE, the EC, and possibly other institutions, is far 
from showing a clear direction, however. Each of the major 
players (France, Germany, Britain, to a lesser extent Italy, 
and of course the United States) has its own goals for the 
process; their goals sometimes mesh but often do not. 
Moreover, there are serious divergences within the domestic 
political entities of the key nations which increase the 
complexity of the security picture. In one sense, moves 
toward a common security policy and in time a common defense 
reflect the view of many that such policies will complete the 
process of West European integration, and as such are 
essential. At the same time, however, the December 1991 
Maastricht Summit highlighted the differences among the EC 
members that make the challenge of forging common policies 
partreculamiy. dwrrx cult: One important driver for those 
favoring and opposing common defense policies is the future 
course of the United States, which remains unclear yet sure to 


wield considerable influence. 


Db CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
The post-Cold War United States finds itself in a much 


different condition than the country which emerged from the 


Second World War as one of the most powerful nations history 
has ever known. The consensus that formed to permit and 
Support institutionalized American involvement in European 
political and military affairs has been shaken as a result of 
a number of domestic pressures. The chronic U.S. budget and 
trade deficits of the 1980s have led to calls for large cuts 
in defense spending, including in Europe, as well as for 
various types of protectionism. The issue of burden-sharing 
has gained political momentum as the Soviet threat has 
evaporated. The stalemate of the Uruguay Round of GATT talks 
to progress has hinted at the link between transatlantic trade 
relations and security ties. 

The American public has shown, in a number of recent 
Opinion surveys, that it would like the government to shift 
much of its attention from international and military affairs 
Mmemelemestic issues.*? At the same time, pressure on Congress 
to adopt protectionist measures has increased with the growth 
of anti-foreigner sentiments around the country, notably 
"Japan-bashing" protests about Japanese trade practices. 
Prominent individuals, such as Pat Buchanan with his "America 
First" campaign, add to the pressure for the U.S. to withdraw 
from many of its overseas commitments, including those in 


EUYTOpe. 


sJeemior example R.W. Apple, Jr., "Majority in Poll Fault 
Focus by Bush on Global Policy but Back New Order," New York 
Memes, October 11, 1991, A&. 


Much of what 1S transpiring on both sides of the Atlantic 
stems from what 1S perceived as a loss of American power and 
influence. Though the purpose here 1s not to attempt a 
thorough survey of power and its measurement, American 
influence in Europe has changed in several ways since the 
early postwar period. Clearly, the relative economic weight 
of the United States has changed considerably from the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s, when its undamaged wartime economy 
was dominant. Economic growth has made Japan the world’s 
largest creditor and has shifted much economic power away from 
the U.S. In addition, the recent steps toward amalgamation of 
most West European nations into one prospering and growing 
entity (the combination of European Community and European 
Free Trade Association countries) with a larger market than 
the U.S. further changes the balance of economic power. 

Perhaps the most important factor is that the significance 
of the various types of power has changed with the passing of 
the Cold War. As significant as economic and political power 
have been, the very nature of the perceived threat from the 
Soviets ensured that military power, of which the U.S. helda 
preponderant share in the West, would be the most important 
type. Without the Soviet threat, and with the perception that 
the American economy has weakened relative to Europe and 
Japan, Europe’s economic power may serve to diminish American 
influence in Europe. Joseph Nye has noted the diffusion of 


power through economic interdependence, transnational actors, 


nationalism in weaker states, the spread of technologies, and 
the rise to importance of new political issues.’ At the same 
time, however, it should be recalled that, as the 1990-1991 
Persian Gulf War indicated, decisive political and diplomatic 
power continues to reside in the United States. According to 
Nye, "The natural decline [of American power] after 1945 is 
often exaggerated by comparison with a mythical past, when 
America allegedly ‘bestrode the world.’"° Shifts in both the 
amount and type of power will significantly affect the future 


of U.S.-European security relations. 


E. THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES IN EUROPE 

The American public’s desire that the federal government 
devote greater attention to domestic issues than to foreign 
affairs has been adopted by a Congress that has increasingly 
asserted its role in the making of foreign policy. With the 
end of the clear Soviet threat, Congress as a whole will be 
able to take advantage of its Constitutional powers of the 
purse, while the Senate will have added clout in the advising 
and consenting over much policy-making. This is significant 
because of the added pressure on the President to take policy 


initiatives, knowing the Congress is poised to do so in the 


4Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Bound to Lead: The Changing Nature 


@emamerican Power (New York: Basic Books, 1990), 182. 


aporgd., 21. 


absence of executive leadership. These developments confer 
much more power on the Congress than previously existed. 

Regional aspects of American planning will also play an 
important role in the future. Considerable U.S. attention has 
shifted toward the Pacific Rim. Already providing the largest 
American trade market as well as a growing segment of the 
American population, Asia 1S gaining importance in U.S. 
strategic planning.® As a result, and coupled with addyvemenmem 
attention focusing on the Western Hemisphere and the Middle 
Fast/Persian Gulf region, Europe is losing some of its 
predominance in American concentration. 

Still, there is no denying the importance of U.S. ties to 
Europe. Historical ties and cultural heritage are 
Significant, as is the economic relationship between the U.S. 
and the EC, especially after 1992. Concern about potential 
instability in Europe in the near future will also help to 
perpetuate the American desire to retain influence in European 
security affairs. In order to keep this influence, NATO will 
have to survive the Cold War. As one of many members with 
nominally equal votes in the CSCE, and no voice in the EC or 
WEU, the United States will have to rely on NATO to keep that 


influence in the future. The future of not only American 


"For purposes of comparison, the "Asian" trading woes 
consists of Japan, China, South Korea, Taiwan, and Southeast 
Asian states. The data used to rank the various trading blocs 
were drawn from the International Monetary Fund, Direction of 
Trade Statistics, Washington, D.C., March 1992, 141. 


1) 


forces but also American influence in Europe is highly fluid. 
European integration will have an impact, as will executive- 
legislative wrangling in iashaclaseen. U.S. strategic planning 
is entering into a new period with few givens, yet is has the 
responsibility to plan a viable, cost-effective military 


posture. 


F. A EUROPEAN DEFENSE IDENTITY AND ALLIANCE THEORY 
Alliance cohesion depends on commonly perceived needs and 


interests. Stephen M. Walt, in The Origins of Alliances, 
theorizes that alliances are formed in order to balance a 
threat. Walt compares his theory to a greatly simplified view 
of balance of power theory, in which potential alliance 
members choose sides so as to create an overall power balance. 
In this way states prevent others from achieving a dominant 
Sesttion.’ Walt considers this theory to be mistaken, in 
that too many historical examples exist of nations joining 


with much stronger powers in contrast to power balancing 


Miele s analysis, primarily drawn from his article 
"Alliances in Theory and Practice: What Lies Ahead," Journal 
of International Affairs, Summer/Fall 1989, streamlines at 
least twenty theories of the "balance of power" into one which 
he uses for purposes of comparison. He notes in his article 
that he has drawn upon the work of Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of 
International Politics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979), 126-7 
and passim, but Waltz acknowledges the presence of numerous 
theories, especially several identified by Ernst Haas, Martin 
Wight, and Hans Morgenthau. It 1s important to note that Walt 
has not thoroughly defined the theory to which he is comparing 
his own; however, Walt’s generalized description of the 
Mealance of power" is sufficient for differentiating it from 
his own theory. 


AG 


behavior. In its place, the "balance of threat" theory holds 
that mations facing a common threat join forces in 
opposition.® Im addition, geographic proximity, “offemeae 
Capability, and perceived intentions of the potential 
aggressor help cement the alliance. The balance of threat 
theory 1s especially effective in explaining the creation of 
the Atlantic Alliance in the post-1945 period. Even though 
the United States was the predominant world power after the 
Second World War, the Western European countries quickly 
allied themselves with it because of the commonly perceived 
Soviet threat. 

The rise to power of Mikhail Gorbachev in 1985 brought 
about a Significant change from the Soviet Union on the 
international political scene. Recognizing the perception 
held by others of his country which led to the counteractions 
Walt’s system describes, Gorbachev acted to overcome its 
reputation. 

Since Gorbachev’s emergence as general secretary, Soviet 
diplomacy has focused on the single overriding goal of 


reducing the threat that other nations perceive from the 
USES) a 


°Walt’s book, The Origins of Alliances (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1987), primarily analyzes postwar 
alliance behavior in the Middle East. He uses this region to 
show that his theory applies outside the bipolar superpower 
relationship. Much of the subsequent description in this 
section is drawn from Walt’s article, "Alliances in theory and 
practice: What lies ahead," which analyzes NATO at that time 
using his book’s framework. 


"Walt, “Alliances in Theory and.Pract1ce ame 


WZ 


Just as for years Soviet leaders had attempted to undermine 
NATO’s cohesion, one of Gorbachev’s motives may well have been 
the same. Where all before him had failed, however, 
Gorbachev’s attempt had the greatest prospect for success 
because it weakened the strongest base for the alliance - the 
unifying threat. Without the threat the alliance would lose 
much of its traditional military purpose; cohesion would 
become vulnerable. 

The Soviet military nevertheless remained quite powerful. 
The NATO countries were able to recognize the difference 
between capabilities and intentions and demanded more 
definitive action by the Soviets. Much has changed since 
Walt’s 1989 analysis, however. Given the changes in Eastern 
Europe since 1989 and the collapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991, it ais necessary to reexamine Walt’s theory and to 
consider other theories. 

Threat-based planning is essential in producing a national 
military strategy. Without threats to consider, it would be 
especially difficult to convince a skeptical Congress to spend 
huge sums on the defense establishment. Representative Les 
Aspin, Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, has 
articulated the need for threat-based planning because 

...no other approach to force planning tells you how much 


1s enough...[and]...what citizens look for from their 
national security establishment is protection of their 


eS 


vital interests against things they perceive as 
threatening theme: 


It is also incumbent upon the members of alliances to hold 
common views on what threatens them in order for their 
alliances to thrive. 

NATO’ has .gained considerable strength  sinceumeee 
founding in 1949. Balancing the continuing threat posed by 
the Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc as a whole contributed 
greatly to alliance maintenance. Other factors augmented 
NATO’‘s cohesion. First, David Mitrany describes how the 
ability of an alliance’s members to handle the growing 
complexity and importance of technical issues is enhanced by 
institutional cooperation, which in turn reinforces the 
alliance itself.’ NATO has been a central forum for 
discussion and policy-making in areas Seeisins from arms 
control and aid to Eastern Europe to world security issues. 

Second, Karl Deutsch postulates that the continued 


cohesion of an alliance depends on three factors: compatible 


Tes Aspin, "An Approach to Sizing American Conventional 
Forces for the Post-Soviet Era," House Armed Services 
Committee, January 24, 1992, 3. 


MNATO will be employed as the example for the aliitamee 
theories examined here because of its familiarity and ease of 
use. Nevertheless, these theories have general applications 
and should be considered applicable to actual and potential 
alliances discussed throughout this thesis. 


l’Mitrany’s theory as well as the subsequent ones impedes 
section are discussed in James E. Dougherty & Robert L. 


Pfaltzgraff, Jr., Contending Theories of International 
Relations (New York: Harper & Row, 1981), 419. 
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values, predictability of behavior, and the responsiveness of 
Gillies to each other’s needs.” THOUGH wmany ep Odaitaca) 
conflicts have arisen throughout NATO’s history, such as those 
over France’s withdrawal from the integrated military 
structure as well as INF issues, Deutsch’s factors reflect the 
alliance’s strengths and have prevailed over the long term. 
A third factor is the "sense of community" that develops over 
the lifetime of an alliance, which may prevent its dissolution 
taem@mts Objective is met.’* This sense of community serves 
to institutionalize the alliance in the domestic politics of 
Biiemmembers, further reinforcing it. 

With the passing of the Soviet Union, the major factor 
underlying NATO’s formation has seemingly ceased to exist. 
Robert Osgood has described alliances as "latent war 
@enmunaties,"** and if that is all NATO is, then it has no 
chance for survival, regardless of any new political missions 
it can assume. Additionally, it will be exceedingly difficult 
for any other European alliance to establish itself, unless 
the EC becomes a truly supra-national state. On the other 
hand, significant threats in the post-Cold War world remain 


that, while less deadly than a superpower conflict, would best 


eBord.,, 426. 


“George F. Liska and William R. Riker, in Dougherty & 
Praltzgraff, 449. 


PvialeytAlliaances am Theory and Practice," 11. 


1’Nougherty & Pfaltzgraff, 448. 
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be handled multilaterally. It is apparent, then, that many 
motivating factors exist which could promote NATO’s cohesion 
or Contribute to its disiantegrarztone 

Since the threat 1s so fundamental to the formation and 
cohesion of an alliance, chapter two of the thesis examines 
the threats facing Europe. European and American perspectives 
are considered to determine whether any basis for an alliance 
exists. Next, considering the impact that greater West 
European security autonomy might have on U.S.-European 
security relations, this eventuality is analyzed from European 
and American perspectives. Implications of potential West 
European security autonomy for the United States are 
highlighted. The next chapter of the thesis focuses on the 
two West European nuclear powers, Britain and France, and 
their potential nuclear cooperation, again with due attention 
to implications for the United States. As nuclear weapons 
have been considered both a status symbol and instruments of 
national sovereignty, they illustrate well the changing nature 
of European security. 

The role of Germany in European security structures 1S 
treated separately, primarily analyzing the domestic and 
international forces acting on German politics. This chapter 
1s particularly important because of Germany’s role meee 
pillar in both NATO and the H@/WEU sSstructoume—. Next, the 
future of NATO 1s examined, in view of the previously analyzed 


topics and domestic political trends in the United States. 
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Finally, an attempt is made to draw together recurrent themes 
and to identify the critical factors in the interrelationships 
among the key nations. This analysis illustrates the 
implications for the United States of actions the Europeans 


are taking as well as of those in progress in the U.S. 


ane 


II. THREATS AND DEFENSE ALLIANCES 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to determine what security 
risks and threats might justify the maintenance of a European 
military alliance, whether it be NATO or any other pact. 
Richard Hart Sinnreich’s 1975 observation is S teaele 
appropriate: "The danger [of NATO’s unravelling] is greater 
when the threat against which the alliance is principally 
Girected declines, or is perceived to do so."’’ Thovgmeenue 
comment referred to the Soviet threat, it applies equally to 
any threat(s) around which an alliance is formed. This 
analysis draws its theoretical basis largely from Walt’s 
balance of threat theory, in order to consider the threats 
described by leading officials from Western Europe and the 
United States. It then offers judgments as to whether as a 
whole these risks and threats are likely to sustain an 
alliance. The chapter begins with a review of some 
traditional views of the postwar threats to Europe. it 
proceeds to an analysis of the threats within Europe from 
European and American perspectives, and then does the same 


with threats originating outside Europe. It concludes with an 


Richard Hart Sinnreich, "NATO’s Doctrinal Dilemma," 
Orbis, Summer 1975, 461. 


ims) 


explanation of why the post-Cold War risks and threats will 
Meeeeebiy be sufficient to justify a continued Atlantic 


Alliance and a Western European security alliance. 


B. TRADITIONAL VIEWS OF THE THREAT 

The paramount security concern for the United States and 
1ts European allies after World War II was the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union. This threat was perceived as being manifest 
in different ways by different countries. Greatly simplified, 
Konrad Adenauer saw a direct military threat to West Germany; 
the British and French envisioned threats to their empires; 
and the United States saw the threat through the operation of 
the domino theory. A clear picture of how the threat was 
considered in the past 1s important in understanding how it 
has changed in the post-Cold War period, especially across 
national perspectives. 

The British and the French emerged from World War II on 
the second tier of world powers, displaced from the top tier 
meee United States and the Soviet Union. The psychological 
reaction to this change was as significant as the real 
amplications of this shift in international security. 
Initially, the French in particular feared the threat of a 


revived Germany, while the British, though less fearful, were 


dN, 


still cautious.’® In time, however, the concerns cf themes 
nations shifted. Both the British and French were left with 
declining empires, the dissolution of which accelerated in the 
late 1950s, but which both were determined to keep in some 
form. Though both were concerned with the Soviet threat on 
the central front, each had to deal with threats to its 
empire, whether inspired by the Soviets 9or mere The 
possession of worldwide colonial interests, as opposed to the 
Overarching anti-Soviet global scope of the United States, 
forced British and French attention to be split. The prime 
concern remained in Central Europe, but forces and planning 
were devoted to threats of national concern elsewhere. 

In West Germany’s case, the concern focused exclusively on 
the Soviet military threat in Central Europe. Konrad Adenauer 
cast his lot firmly with the United States and the West, and 
in so doing had the support of the overwhelming majority of 
the West German people.’ Even into the 1980’s public 


opinion largely reflected this opinion. Germany has shown 


ror a detailed description of the postwar S@emmam 
question see John W. Young, Britain, France, and the Unity of 
Burope 1945-1951 (Leicester, UK: Leicester University Press, 
1984) 


“Diego A. Ruiz Palmer, French Strategic Options ameme 
1990's, Adelphi Paper 260 (London: International Institute 


for Strategic Studies, Summer 1991), 14. 


“Mary Fitzgerald, et al., Challenges to NATO Strategy - 
Implications for the 1990’s, National Security Research, 1990, 
184. 
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[Mierero interest in threats outside the NATO area. Ona 
reluctantly did Germany participate in Operation Desert Storm 
by sending frigates and mine countermeasures ships to the 
eastern Mediterranean and protecting aircraft to NATO ally 
Turkey.*? As the Soviet threat has declined, a majority of 
Germans has come to view the Soviets and thelr successors 


Z 


favorably,** a product of closer bilateral relations begun by 


peemeeelicy Of Ostpolitik.*? During the Cold War, alliance 
membership was imperative as the threat was unquestioned; the 
Cold War’s end has raised new uncertainties. 

For the United States the threat has been broad but 
Simple: halting the spread of Communism. Beginning with 
George Kennan’s "X" article of 1947, the United States has 


pieeted a policy of containment for this purpose.” Bor 


Siienathan I. Howe, "NATO and the Gulf Crisis,“ Survival, 
May/June 1991, 250-5. 


eeerecent German poll showed almost three-quarters of 
those surveyed (ranging across political party lines) viewed 
the Soviets very favorably or somewhat favorably. Taken 
before the August 1991 coup and subsequent breakup of the 
Soviet Union, it is clear that such an attitude toward the 
Soviets and their successors remains strong. See Ralf Zoll, 
"Public Opinion on Security Policy and Armed Forces: The 
German Case," paper presented at the International Meeting on 
the Future of Security in Europe: A Comparative Analysis of 
European Public Opinion, Brussels, December 16-17, 1991, 18. 


*sPeter Meroth, "Germany 2000: The State We Want for 
Ourselves," Suddeutsche Zeitung, January 4, 1991, 8-15 


(Foreign Broadcast Information Service - West Europe Daily 
Report [hereafter designated FBIS-WE], January 15, 1991, 22). 


pe omeetne Sources of Soviet Conduct," Foner qnmAffairs, 
wey 1947 (reprinted in Foreign Affairs, Spring 1987). 
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years the Americans viewed nearly any threat or crisis as 
Communist-inspired, and military plannersweacted accordingly 
Though recent analyses have speculated that the threat from 
the Warsaw Pact may have been overestimated, i1t 1s 
nevertheless clear that this threat thoroughly dominated U.S. 
planning.?° The domino theory of the 1960’s and 1970 ue 
popularly used to explain simply the American view of the 
Soviet threat. This U.S. view differed from that of some of 
America’s key allies, in that while the U.S. view concentrated 
on the central front in Europe, it demonstrated worldwide 
concern. This differentiation might, under less threatening 
Circumstances, reduce alliance cohesion, because of the 
importance of common perceptions of the threat. A survey of 
current threat perspectives is, therefore, essential in 
determining whether significant European-American divergences 


SSiste 


C. RISKS ORIGINATING WITHIN EUROPE 
1. European Perspectives 
In order for the threat or security risk to be 
sufficient to warrant the continuation either of NATO or 


another security alliance in Western Europe, it must be viewed 


**Report of the Defense Policy Council of the Commuammec 
on Armed Services of the House of Representatives, "The Fading 
Threat: Soviet Conventional Military Power in Decline," 101st 
Cong., 2nd -sess., duly 2) 1°97 
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Gemoe Surficiently serious by each of the main participants. 
As already described, these main actors are the UK, France, 
Germany, and in some cases Italy, though the views of other 
nations should be taken into account in a comprehensive 
analysis. Without the threat, there would be no reason for 
nations to take part in organizations other than those 
Mreemering political or economic cooperation. As a result, 
this examination considers threat assessments as seen by each 
of the primary actors. In discussing threats involving the 
former Soviet Union, the word "risk" often replaces the word 
"threat," as in NATO documents, not only to reflect the 
warming of relations between East and West, but also to 
emphasize the level of uncertainty which now exists in Europe. 
The Western Europeans consider that several risks or 
threats to security remain in Europe, including instability in 
the newly independent former Soviet republics and Eastern 
Europe, the spillover of refugees and/or fighting from the 
Bast, and the possibility of a resurgent Russia. In addition, 
some have expressed concern about the possibility of 
instability in Western Europe itself, fearing the revival of 
the nationalism that was subdued in the wake of two world 
[ees Prominent Germans have spoken of the need to form as 
“The terms stability and instability have often been used 
rather loosely both in the literature and in official 
government statements. Webster’s New World Dictionary (New 
Mork: Simon and Schuster, 1980) defines stability as "the 


State or quality of being stable, or fixed; steadiness," or 
"the capacity of an object to return to equilibrium or to its 
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quickly as possible a new security structure in Europe while 
the Germans maintain their pro-European stance, in order to 
dissipate any concerns over  post-reunification German 
nationalism. As Chancellor Kohl has stated, "I advise anyone 


afraid of the Germans to join in building a firm roof over 


Germany . Then these fears will be completely overeomomm. 


NATO Secretary General Manfred Woerner has spoken of the need 
for the continued presence of U.S. forces in Europe to prevent 
the return of the nationalistic rivalries for power that 
plagued Europe for so many years.*® Nationalism Covlemesse= 
manifest a threat by encouraging separatist movements in 
Spain, in France, and elsewhere. Results from Yugoslavia and 
the former Soviet Union will be especially instructive in this 


regard. 


original position after having been displaced." In 
international security terms, instability implies a lack of 
enduring political, social, and economic” institutionomees 
consistent relations with neighbors. Eastern Europe has long 
had a history of failing to meet these definitions, and fear 
of new upheavals in this region and further to the east raises 
concerns throughout Western Europe, especially because the 
Soviet successor states are likely to be at least as 
vulnerable to instability as the Eastern Europeans. Questions 
about the results of nationalism have been a recurrent theme 
articulated by many experts, including Josef Joffe. Joffe’s 
arguments will be presented in later chapters. 


“Marc Fisher, "‘’German Question” Bedevils Euyoee am 
Unification Talks," from the Washington Post, printed in the 
San Jose Mercury News, December 8, 1991, 12A. 


**wManfred Woerner, "NATO's Major Political Tasks," speecn 


at Detroit June 26, 1991, in Vital Speeches of the Day, August 
5, 199k Sea 
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Risks posed by instability throughout the Commonwealth 
of Independent States (CIS) are potentially the most dangerous 
of all. The large stockpile of nuclear weapons within the 
borders of these republics, the political leanings of which 
remain unpredictable, raises the potential for catastrophe in 
Burope. Former German Defence Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg, 
a staunch advocate of NATO and the American role in European 
security, has declared that, "We have a vested interest in 
having stability in [the former Soviet Union] increase hand in 


nThrseoomron has been echoed 


hand with internal progress. 
by British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd, who considers the 
American role in post-Cold War Europe to be as important as 
that following World War II, because of the risks posed by the 
new ex-Soviet republics - especially the nuclear ones. He 
calls the Americans "the biggest security trump that Europe 
wemeever had.”*° The French, in reiterating their desire for 
an American military presence to remain in Europe, have also 
cited dangers from the former Soviet Union as motivating the 
desire for a continuing American role. As the French 
ambassador to the United States has stated, 
...there 1s a feeling that [NATO] must be kept for reasons 


of military protection in case the situation changes and 


22TInterview with Gerhard Stoltenberg, "The Bundeswehr Must 
not Economize Itself to Death," Die Welt, September 9, 1991, 
Ge (FBIS-WE, September 10, 1991, 11). 


Pimeerviewewith Dowoglas Hurd, "Do not Isolate Europe, " 


Meme oO1ege!, October 28, 91991, 203-7 (FBIS-WE, October 29, 
1991, 6). 
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a threat reappears. [W]hile making [changes to NATO’s 
military structure], we must maintain a military doctrine 
which makes sense, we must make sure that, if a threat 


materializes again, there will be deterrence. [This] 
involves keeping some American nuclear arms in Europe, and 
PLoOolcecEeing the French and British forces of 
déterrencemee ie 


The International Institute for Strategic Studies 
(IISS) has accurately described the threat posed by potential 
disorders in Eastern Europe, noting that in the Balkans, 
"(the] breakdown of authoritarian order freed people with 
long-frustrated separatist and irredentist impulses to pursue 
their national ambitions...a .threat oof disintegration 


loons. "= 


Yugoslavia exemplifies both the separatist and 
1rredentist impulses. Irrendentist sentiment 1S common 
throughout much of Eastern Europe - and part of Western Europe 
- as recent European public opinion has shown considerable 
support for this principle in a mumber of COUimee mee 
Stoltenberg has also expressed concern over the implications 


of a possible reignition of historic Balkan instability, as 


"this potential for conflict, given a critical development, 


"Jacques Andreani, "France and European Challenges, " 
speech before the World Affairs Council of Boston, October 8, 
1991 (6 L4A-1S 


**International Institute for Strategic Studies, Strategic 
Survey 1990-1991 (London: Pergammon-Brassey’s, 1991), 13. 


"What Europeans Think," Los Angeles Times, September 17, 
1991, HB/C. This extensive public opinion survey, Condteeee 
by the Times Mirror Service, showed that territorial dispuees 
remained important in the minds of many in Europe. 
Dissatisfaction with current borders ran at 39% in Germany, 
48% in Spain, 52% in Bulgaria, and as high as 68% in Hungary. 
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can destabilize the international order in Europe and thus 
Pumeememceanger the bases for our existence."** German Foreign 
Minister Genscher, who has echoed his colleague’s concerns, 
Stated before the United Nations, "We want the Western 
Alliance (NATO) to continue its efforts to ensure stability 
Eeeemamout Europe in a changing political environment."” 
Britain’s NATO representative has enumerated essentially the 
same threats to Europe from Eastern European uncertainties, 
including nationalism in an environment in which the 
transition to democracy is threatened by weak political 
iiiemmteutions.*° 

Tae potential spillover of refugees and conflict is of 
particular concern in Western Europe. Germany and Italy are 
already facing an accelerating influx of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe (and elsewhere). The numbers will increase if 
fighting in Yugoslavia continues and as economic hardships 
cause others to leave the former Eastern Bloc countries. It 
1s therefore of great interest to the Western Europeans that 
they prevent the escalation of crises in Eastern Europe. The 
conflict over what course of action to take in Yugoslavia 

"Stoltenberg Warns of Military Risks in Europe," Hamburg 
Bree vanuary 30, 1992, 1215 GMT (FBIS-WE February 3, 1992, 
ey). 

*Hans-Dietrich Genscher, "The United States of Europe, " 
speech before the United Nations General Assembly, September 
foe o9l, in Vital Speeches of the Day, October 1, 1991, 9. 

*°Sir Michael Alexander, "European Security and the CSCE," 


NATO Review, August 1991, 10. 
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within the EC and the WEU has reflected deep concern over 
becoming directly involved, yet fear of the consequences if 
the war continues. While the French and Germans have 
Supported action by the EC and the UN, the British have been 
especially reluctant to enter a situation in which they could 
become entangled without hope for an cas ett se Thats 
attitude reflects a general hesitancy by the British to 
involve themselves in the violence which has occurred in 
Eastern Europe; it appears that the British hope merely that 
closer cooperation with allies on’security affairs may be able 
tO prevent Jeo pr odcn 
Though the scenario of the Cold War becoming hot has 
been laid to rest, uncertainties resulting from political 
volatility and the presence of a vast nuclear arsenal in the 
former Soviet Union constitute a serious risk that has been 
considered by Western military planners. Some have even 
spoken of the dangers of a resurgent (post-Yeltsin) Russia. 
Prior to his resignation in January 1991, French Defence 
Minister Chevenement reiterated the need for a continued 
American presence on the continent, including nuclear weapons, 
to counter a possible resurgent Moscow-centered risk because 
7"EC Presidency Sets Terms for Peacekeeping Force," Paris 


AFP, September 17, 1991, 1408 GMT (FBIS-WE, September 18, 
Lay) alee). 


“Philip A.G. Sabin, British Strategic Priorities aimee 
1990’s, Adelphi Paper 254 (London: International Institute 


for Strategic Studies, Winter 1990), 19. 
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of the vast arsenal that remains in place - east and west of 
the Urals. In addition, the French rejected the London 
Declaration as unrealistically diminishing the effectiveness 
of Western nuclear deterrence in light of continued 
uncertainty about the former Soviet Union.’?? Former British 
Defence Secretary Tom King gave much the same assessment after 
the attempted coup in August 1991, rejecting more substantial 
defense cuts in the UK while the unstable Soviet Union 
maintained its large military arsenal, despite statements by 
Boris Yeltsin that Russia’s nuclear missiles were no longer 
targeted on the UK.*° As long as politics in Russia and the 
other former Soviet republics remain so fluid, Western 
European military planners will remain cautious. This 
uncertainty strengthens their desire to see American forces 
keep their active role in Europe, as well as the need for 
military alliances. 
2. American Perspectives 

American perspectives on the indigenous European 

threats are in many ways similar to those of the Western 


Europeans. Nevertheless, certain differences play important 


siothan Ruehi, "Bternal Peace in Europe is a Promise, not 
a Certainty," Interview with Jean-Pierre Chevenement in Die 
Peweeeewaniary 14, 1991, 7 (FBIS-WE, January 15, 1991, 39-40). 





Soimen Tisdall, Jonathan Steele, “Yeltsin Blunts Nuclear 
Threat; Russians to Turn Missiles away from all U.S. Cities," 
The Guardian, January 27, 1992, 1 (FBIS-WE, January 28, 1992, 
2{[annex]). 
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roles in American alliance strategy and strategic planning. 
Some senior American officials have expressed concern about 
continuing threats to the security of Western Europe. Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney, stated in a November 1991 interview 
that, 
We’‘ve got a vital interest in staying involved in European 
security questions. Twice in this century we’ve had to go 
to war because we didn’t have the capacity to influence 
events in Europe. We don’t want to have that happen 
again.*? 
Cheney also indicated that his concerns were not American 
inventions, but reflective of similar feelings in Europe. 
...a prominent European public official a couple of weeks 
ago explained to me privately that much as Europe wants to 
develop a new security identity, and as much as there’s 
this desire to knit together the fabric of European 
identity in this regard, that the historic animosities are 
still just under the surface.” 
Some U.S. academics, including Professor John Mearsheimer of 
the University of Chicago, believe that Western Europe left to 
1ts own devices will revert back to the old state system that 
created incentives for aggression. Mearsheimer calls 
"hypernationalism" the “single greatest democratic threat to 
peace". In. Bumooe. 2 Some U.S. experts fear that this 
hypernationalism, left unchecked, could create conflicts that 
might force the United States to intervene militarily in 
“Dick Cheney, interview by the San Diego Union, November 
LZ, oo eee 
aieniol ee lm 
**John J. Mearsheimer, "Why We Will Soon Miss the Cold 
War," Atlantic Monthly, August 1990, 36-37. 
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Furope once again. It is this threat (among others) which 
motivates some U.S. observers to favor the United States 
remaining institutionally involved in the security affairs of 
Europe. 

In addition to this threat, the United States takes 
seriously risks posed by the former Soviet Union, both as a 
result of instability and in view of the long-term potential 
for military resurgence. Prominent Americans - administration 
officials and others - have stated that the greatest risk 
results from an uncertain future - economically, politically, 
and socially.* Such uncertainty has led writers and 
officials to refer to the former Soviet Union as a "Weimar 


ua> Military forces of the ex-USSR could use the 


repm@blic. 
resulting turmoil to their advantage; the uncertainty and 
unpredictability of the European security environment 
necessitates the continued adherence to the four foundations 
of the national security strategy, especially forward 
Mmeeeence.° Defense Secretary Cheney shares these concerns 
and also believes that the failure of democratic reforms could 

nis Opinion is held by, among others, former President 
Nixon, who articulated his position at a recent Washington, 
D.C. speech. See Thomas L. Friedman, "Bush Cites Limits on 
Aid to Russia," New York Times, March 12, 1992, Al. 

49See for example Dick Cheney, “Annual Report to the 
President and the Congress of the Secretary of Defense," 
Washington, DC, February 1992, 5. 

“Johm R. Galvin, statement before the U.S. Senate 


Committee on Armed Services, 102nd Cong., 2nd sess., March 3, 
ioe, =l-2. 
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create instability that could spread beyond the borders of the 
new Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) and augment the 
unrest that already exists im Hastermmeumopee a 

While most attention recently has been devoted to 
political aspects of instability in the former Soviet Union, 
the large CIS military arsenal remains a concern in the United 
States as well. Though the possibility has become 
increasingly remote, the reversibility of ex-Soviet troop 
withdrawals from Eastern Europe will be a topic of 
consideration as Eastern Europe faces an uncertain political 
future for as long as some of these forces remain. The 
question of capabilities vs. intentions cannot be ignored, 
and attention to CIS military capabilities has’ been 
responsible for much of the Pentagon’s continuing efforts to 
modernize American forces.*® 

Instability in Eastern Europe is of great importance 
to the United States because of the risk of its spreading into 
Western Europe. The 1991 Joint Military Net Assessment named 


instability as one of the key trends in the transitzonal 


‘Dick Cheney, statement before the U.S. House Committee 
on the Budget, 101st Cong., 2nd sess., February 5, 1992, 1l1l- 
hay. 


"See for example, Colin Powell, The National Malia me 
Strategy, 1992, as well as the New York Times article 
regarding future military scenarios reportedly considered by 
Pentagon planners, in Patrick E. Tyler, "Pentagon Imagines New 
Enemies to Fight in Post-Cold War Era," New York Times, 
February 17, 1992, Al. 
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environment in Europe.*’ Secretary of State Baker in June 


meweeconcurred, stating, 


ieecentral and Eastern Europe,..., devolution [of power 
from the national governments] is certainly the more 
prominent phenomenon. With the collapse of Communism, 


ethnicity has reemerged as a powerful political force, 
threatening to erect new divisions between countries and, 
Memmemore acutely, within multinational states. 
The President’s National Security Strategy also reflects 
concern over the threats from regional conflicts, especially 
those in Eastern Europe.” 

It 1S significant that not only do the Western 
Europeans and the Americans both continue to see serious 
security risks or threats in the future of Europe, but also 
that their assessments are essentially similar. Without such 
consistent assessments, re-nationalized military policies 
could develop, an outcome that most would find mit hy ly 
Mmgesirable.* Though nearly all acknowledge that the 
unifying Soviet threat of the Cold War era no longer exists in 


its old form, there remain many concerns in Europe that tend 


tO point in the direction of a continued need for collective 


eweimt Chiefs of Staff, 1991 Joint Military Net 
Assessment, Washington, DC, March 1991, 12-1. 


fiames Baker, "The Euro-Atlantic Architecture from West 
memiast,"” speech at Berlin, June 18, 1991, 4. 


"1George Bush, National Security Strategy of the United 
States, Washington, DC, August 1991, 7. 


“Tan Gambles, Prospects for West European Security 
Cooperation, Adelphi Paper 244 #£x(London: International 


Institute for Strategic Studies, Autumn 1989), 19. 
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defense. The next section examines security threats and 


challenges beyond Europe. 


D. THREATS ORIGINATING OUTSIDE EUROPE 
1. European Perspectives 

Threats coming from outside Europe take a number of 
forms and are significant enough that some have referred to 
NATO’s protective boundary as having shifted from facing the 
Bast to facing the South. As David Greenwood has observed, 

...-the collapse of the Eastern Bloc has been so 
precipitous and the instabilities across NATO’s southern 
boundary - from the Maghreb to the Middle East - are so 
pervasive that the next several years could well be 
punctuated by periodic crises on Western Europe’s 
Perimemene. 

In general these threats consist of terrorism, regional 
rivalries and instabilities, demographic pressures, and the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and their 
delivery systems - an issue potentially compounded by the 
existence of unemployed Russian scientists. 

France, located geographically close to North Africa, 
and retalning important economic, cultural, and security tiles 
with its former colonies, considers it important fae 
Buropean security organization address its concerns to the 


SOuEn. The French are particularly concerned about threats 


from the Maghreb, especially Libya and Algeria, as reflected 


David Greenwood, "Refashioning NATO’s Defences, “1-1. 
Review, December 1990, 3. 
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mmiecent Public opinion poll information.*™ The historical 
animosity of many Algerians toward France in the post-colonial 
phase, coupled with improving Algerian weapons technology 
(primarily imported), gives France concern over the relatively 
short distance separating the two countries. NeECording eto 
Diego Ruiz Palmer, France has developed 

...an unusual sense of vulnerability to events outside its 

Sonerol. At the same time, the Gulf War has called 

attention to neglected emerging extra-European security 

risks, while feeding apprehensions that the conflict with 

Iraq could, in the long-term, develop into a wider scale 

confrontation between the West and the Muslim world.» 
France 1s placing more emphasis on preparedness for out-of- 
area contingencies such as the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf War.” 
Potential threats from North Africa cause considerable concern 
in Italy as well. 

For Germany, the out-of-area threats are not as 

imminent as they are for France. In addition Germany faces 
the constitutional debate over its Basic Law, which some have 


cited as prohibiting German military involvement in activities 


outside the NATO area. Former defense Minister Stoltenberg 


-4Recent French polling data reflected in FBIS shows that 
the French public believes strongly that the threat has 
shifted from the East to the South by a 58-8% margin. OLE 
those believing ina threat from the South, 22% consider the 


threat coming from Algeria (up from 6% in 1990). 52% consider 
Iraq the main threat. "Poll: Military Threat Perceived from 


Seuth," Le Monde, September 20, 1991, 12 (FBIS-WE, October 25, 
1991, 4. 


Zaz Palmer, 18. 


aloncde., 3 
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has nevertheless declared German interest in many of the same 
threats that preoccupy Germany’s allies, such as demographic 
pressures and weapons “pxreliferatveae Foreign Minister 
Genscher, while hesitant about the use of the Bundeswehr in 
alliance activities out-of-area, has suggested German 
participation in UN-sanctioned efforts as a first step, 
recognizing that Germany is affected by these threats and that 
German participation is essential as Germany’s international 
Tole @rewsee: 

In the British case, geographical separation may 
account for a lower level of interest in some of the threats 
that concern the French and Germans. Though former Defence 
Secretary Tom King has acknowledged the potential emergence of 
North African demographic threats to Southern Europe, he says 
that "[t]he risk [posed by the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction in the Third World] has never been 


greater.">°? 


He has also mentioned the spread of ballistic 
missile technology, highlighted by Saddam Hussein in the 
Persian Gulf War. The British have closely followed threats 


to regional stability by leaders like Hussein. 


Stoltenberg, "Managing the Change: European Security 
Policy and Transatlantic Relationship in a Time of Change in 
Europe," speech in Bonn, April 10, 1991, 3-4. 


SEW ea oalte ‘opi [newer vemelon Demanded, " Frankfurter 
Allgemeine, May 24, 1991, 4 (FBIS-WE, May 28, 1991, 7). 


"Peter Mulligan and John Winder, “King Wields Nuclear 
Shield," London Times, January 15, 1992, 5. 
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Various Europeans agree with these threat assessments. 
Though NATO Secretary General Manfred Woerner has stated that, 
"We do not need a threat...We have become nothing but an 
insurance company against risks," he quickly adds that NATO 
must provide insurance against dangers coming from the region 
spanning the Maghreb and the Middle East.° RaGgre1onal ly; 
the Rome NATO Summit enumerated risks for which the new 
strategic concept plans: the "proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, disruption of the flow of vital resources 
Eemeetrons Of terrorism and sabotage."*' In addition to the 
threats described above, France and the United Kingdom face 
threats to their ex-colonies, unlike most of their allies. 
Long a domestic problem, such threats may become more of an 
alliance issue, as allies help each other in combatting 
crises. Should this trend continue, no assessment of threats 
Or risks to Europe will be complete without including colonial 
and post-colonial matters. In the British case, the 1982 
Falklands War provides an excellent example. In that war, the 
British relied on the United States for intelligence 
information and on NATO navies to fill gaps left by Royal Navy 
ships involved in the war. France has been involved in 
Gisturbances or wars around the globe for many years, 
“Dietmar Seher and Ingo Preissler, "We Do Not Need a 
Threat," interview with Manfred Woerner, Berliner Zeitung, 
mepe@erm 5-6, 1991, 5 (FBIS-WE, October 9, 1991, 1). 
North Atlantic Council, "Rome Declaration on Peace and 


Cooperation," Rome, November 8, 1991, paragraph 19. 
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including most recently Zaire, where it cooperated with 
Belgium in an attempt to restore order and protect foreign 
nationals in the former Belgian colony. In this effort the 
United States aided the Europeans with transport aircraft. 
French interests stretch from sub-Saharan Africa to the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, and to North Africa and the Middle 
Bast .°? 
2. American Perspectives 

Though the details of the threat assessments in the 
United States generally agree with those in Europe, the U.S. 
tends to have a different outlook on them. The opinion that 
every threat must be examined in terms of the U.S.-Soviet 
strategic rivalry has been replaced by the selectivity 
described in President Bush’s Aspen Speech of August 1990.°° 
Even in the new security environment, however, the United 
States is careful to analyze every potential threat for its 
possible implications for world stability. For this @ieaser 
the scope of American threat assessment 1s broader than that 
of most of the West European allies; the French and the 
British take a more global perspective than do most other West 


European nations. 


“Ruiz Palmer, 25. 


See George Bush, speech to the Aspen  Inctasmeee 
Symposium, Aspen, Colorado, August 2, 1990. 
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American strategic planning and threat assessments 
have generally accepted that the U.S. will be unable to fight 
major wars alone and that coalition strategies will be 
required. The Iraqi case demonstrates that the U.S. must 
expend considerable effort to ensure that its allies perceive 
the threat as the U.S. does in order to form the coalition. 
Defense Secretary Cheney summarizes the American situation: 

We have already seen that regional tensions, such as the 
conflict in the Gulf, can pose serious threats to our 
national interests. [Additionally, wjithout democratic 
traditions for the peaceful resolution of political 
conflict, some new democracies have been threatened with 
Civil violence, unrest, and war. Other threats, including 
meteor ism, illegal drugs, and low-intensity conflict, can 
Meeeen the fabric of democratic societies.” 
To combat these threats, the United States would likely 
require coalition support, because the scope of operations 
might well exceed the limits of American power. Nimes 
EFuropean commander, General John Galvin, added Africa to the 
list of regions where growing instability had the potential 
for escalation, and noted that operations such as the 
evacuations from Somalia and Liberia might require 
meeecition.” 


Two other major areas of concern to the United States 


in the European as well as worldwide sense are proliferation 


“Dick Cheney, "Annual Report to the President and the 
Congress of the Secretary of Defense," vi. 


'iennm R. Galvin, "Statement before the United States 


Senate Committee on Armed Services," 102nd Cong., ist Sess., 
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and terrorism. Despite the efforts of supporters of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, numerous Third World countries could have a small, 
usable nuclear force by the year 2000. Coupled with 
developments in delivery systems, certain governments in North 
Africa and the Middle East might pose a profound threat to 
Southern Europe. Secretary of the Navy Garrett has listed 
terrorists and "modern-armed Third World regional bullies" as 
the major threats in the European and Middle Eastern 
theater®®, while House Armed Services Committee Chairman Les 
Aspin has enumerated opposition to regional aggressors, 
prevention of the spread of mass terror weapons, and fighting 
terrorism as challenges requiring military responsesm= 

A wide range of potential risks and threats face the 
United States and its West European allies from outside 
Europe. The U.S., Britain, France, and Germany generally 
assess them similarly. It 1s increasingly clear that none 
would welcome the prospect of facing these challenges alone, 
even if any one country, including the United States, were 


capable of doing so. 


SH. Lawrence Garrett, III, "Secretary of the Navy’s 
Posture Statement FY 1992-93," February 1991, 4. 


"See Les Aspin, "An Approach to Sizing Amereead 
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E. CONCLUSION 

In order to validate Walt’s hypothesis, the threat would 
have to be assessed by the potential or actual allies as 
Pieererent tO warrant formation or continuation of an 
alliance. Though the single, unifying threat from the former 
Soviet Union no longer exists in its original form, there 
remain many threats and risks commonly accepted as serious by 
the Western allies, including the United States. Though some 
of the NATO members, particularly the United States, may not 
believe themselves directly threatened by certain specific 
dangers, long-standing political, economic, and cultural ties 
reinforce the institutional framework that has bound NATO’s 
members since 1949-50. For the United States a unique 
consideration is the desire to avoid having to "rescue" Europe 
from itself for a third time. In the eyes of some American 
observers, the way to do so is through the perpetuation of 
NATO and its American leadership. 

West European assessments generally accept that the 
potential threats are more in toto than they can handle 
without American assistance. Though the French most strongly 
fei tO see a European security organization under their 
influence, they consider a continued military American 


presence in Europe necessary. Stoltenberg has asserted the 


Al 


need for a sound structure to preserve Europe’s stability and 


8 


security,°®? and according to Tom King: 


...the rapid and positive outcome of the military campaign 
[in the Persian Gulf War] proved that the principle of 
collective defence - on which the defence of Europe has 
been based for the last 4 decades - works.°®’ 
American planners may anticipate that a Western security 
structure with U.S. participation will continue to be valued 
and supported by the West Europeans. Sustaining this 
structure, however, will require considerable domestic 
political effort, not only in the United States but also in 
the West European countries. The U.S. can continue to provide 
leadership to an alliance still faced with numerous threats 
and risks, but it must be more attentive to West European 
needs and sensitivities. Whether NATO will endure in its 
current form is discussed ina later chapter; the application 


of Walt’s theory indicates that some security alliance 


involving Western Europe will survive. 


*SStoltenberg, "Managing the Change," 10. 
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IIIT. PROSPECTS FOR WEST EUROPEAN DEFENSE AUTONOMY 


A. INTRODUCTION 
The previous chapter showed that significant threats 

remain that warrant the continuation of a defense alliance. 
As the world enters the post-Cold War era, however, serious 
questions are being asked about the need for collective 
defense, about who should provide it, and in what form it 
should be provided. The tight U.S.-European relationship has 
weakened now that the passing of the Soviet threat has let 
Other issues come to the forefront. David Yost recognized in 
1982 that 

...even more serious for the long-term future of the 

[Atlantic Alliance] are the growing cleavages between the 

United States and West Europe as a whole on such basic 

1ssues as ‘out of area’ questions, detente, arms control, 

and East-West relations.” 
To this list can be added agricultural and other trade issues, 
dealing with the Third World, and immigration issues. Coupled 
with the shifting American attention toward other regions of 
the world among other factors, these considerations are 
leading Western Europe toward some type of security autonomy. 


The nations involved, primarily those comprising the European 


Community (EC), are attempting to devise a common defense 


“David S. Yost, “NATO’s Political-Military Challenges," 
Current History, December 1982, 435. 
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structure. The December 1991 Maastricht Summit was the 
culmination of a lengthy period of negotiations aimed at 
creating monetary and political union among the EC’s members. 
While declared a success by all participants, the Summit 
illustrated some of the difficulties involved in forging 
common policies among such a disparate membership. In the 
end, the EC announced that its members would work to 
strengthen the Western European Union (WEU) by "authorizing it 
to ‘elaborate and implement’ community decisions on defense 
1ssues." Those decisions, however, had to be compatible with 
existing commitments to NATO.’! This declaration shows that 
the Europeans have yet to determine how all sides can be 
Satisfied with one structure, and how hard such an achievement 
will be to attain. 

The question to be examined in this chapter concerns the 
prospects for the successful creation of an autonomous West 
European security organization. (Autonomous in this thesis 
means without the leadership of the United States, but it does 
not necessarily mean that a West European defense structure 
would not consult with the U.S. before undertaking military 
action - for example, in an "out-of-area" contingency beyond 
Europe.) European history reveals strands of nationalism, 


balance of power politics, and conceptions of the glorified 


“~Alan Riding, "Measured Steps Toward One Europe: What 
was Decided," New York Times, December 12, 1991, A8. 
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mation-state.’”* As described in the previous chapter, the 
reemergence of these tendencies remains of concern both in the 
Mmmeecs states and in Europe. This possibility is one of the 
challenges that efforts toward European unity must overcome, 
especially in the security arena. 

The three key organizations in the move toward defense 
autonomy are the EC, WEU, and NATO. While NATO has cemented 
the transatlantic partnership since 1950, the development of 
the EC and/or WEU could alter it. Such a result seems 
Seeetemlt to avoid entirely. This chapter examines the 
possibility that the West Europeans in the next several years 
will develop an autonomous defense organization under EC 
auspices. While its scope may be uncertain and limited as 
long as NATO endures, it will be important as a symbol of West 
European political unity. 

This chapter 1s organized as follows. Its theoretical 
foundation is based on Josef Joffe’s idea of "Europe’s 
American pacifier," which concludes that the United States has 
been absolutely essential in overcoming the nationalistic 
disputes that would otherwise plague Western Europe. 
Consideration of European perspectives on defense autonomy 
follows, including subjects such as the need for a European 
defense identity, the role of the WEU, ties to NATO, and 
treatment of the U.S. by the West Europeans in the process. 


Lawrence S. Kaplan, NATO and the United States: The 
Enduring Alliance (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1988), 2. 
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A review and analysis of U.S. perspectives 1S next, covering 
historical support for European unity yet concern “eves 
weakening NATO and the American role. The chapter concludes 


with some findings and assessments. 


B. THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN EUROPEAN SECURITY 

West European history is full of examples of wars between 
the states on the continent, shifting borders, and ethnic 
rivalries. Since 1945, however, this cycle has been muted 
(with the current exception of Yugoslavia). Josef Joffe has 
concluded that the reason for this stability in Western Hupee 
has been the active presence of the United States. As Joffe 
writes, "...by extending its guarantee, the United States 
removed the prime structural cause of conflict among states - 
the search for an autonomous defense OL Rae By looking 
at the history of the two world wars, one can clearly see the 
effects of this search for security in a series of shifting 
alliances which resulted in war. As Joffe observes, the 
United States removed the need for West European states to 
provide for their own security so that they could concentrate 
their energies on rebuilding after the Second Worldgvare. 


The participation of the U.S. in European security ensured 


that the French and Germans could coexist peacefully, 


Bjosef Joffe, "Europe’s American Pacifier," Hemeqwem 
Policy, Spisimg 1984eeces 
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providing West European defense with a much sounder foundation 
as latent German capabilities were added to the picture and as 
French strengths could be directed at the Soviet Union rather 
than at West Germany. The threat from the East provided the 
motivating force for West European unity and gave the United 
States a sufficient reason for entangling itself in European 
security affairs. Without specific American participation, 
European squabbling could possibly have led to another chain 
M@mewents resulting in further conflict.” 

According to Joffe, the participation of the United States 
has remained of vital interest. Even after years of peaceful 
association in NATO and the European Community, the departure 
of the United States could lead to a reversion to the old ways 
of European politics. Joffe quotes former West German defense 
minister Georg Leber, who in 1973 stated, "There is neither a 
Sememercal nor a military nor a psychological substitute for 
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the American commitment in [Western Europe]. The American 
commitment to Western Europe has allowed the Europeans to 
produce common political, economic, and social goods for 
themselves that they could not have otherwise produced because 


the costs of security would have been excessive. As Western 


Europe approaches some degree of security autonomy, the 


question of intra-European conflict arises anew. Political 
Tbr rps. 
Pliova. 81. 
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relationships have changed, and the countries of Western 
Europe have declared that there can never be war among them 
again. Still, as bickering over unification treaties has 
occurred, some room for doubt remains over the long term. It 
1S important, if one accepts Joffe’s thesis, that the 
Europeans not entirely exclude the United States from Europe’s 
security affairs. The questions and issues raised by Joffe 
are of particular importance at a time when the European 


Community considers its own defense. 


Ca EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVES ON DEFENSE AUTONOMY 
1. The Need for a European Defense Identity 

Various officials and observers have given 
justifications for the formation of an autonomous European 
defense pillar. These motivations range From those wilcimlae ce 
deepen the unity of the EC to those believing the U.S. 
commitment is losing its reliability. French President 
Francois Mitterrand has on a number of occasions expressed the 
feeling that the United States will not always be available to 
solve Europe’s problems, meaning that the progress toward 
developing the WEU as West Europe’s security pillar must 
continue.’’ In an effort to aid the union process, iItaneammer 


attempted to overcome British resistance to more closely 


"See for example Alain Chastagnol, "Mitterrand Ready to 
Share the Deterrent," Le Quotidien de Paris, January 11-12, 
1992, 1 (FBIS-WE, February 6, 1992, 2). 
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integrated European security structures in away that would be 
much more difficult for France or even Germany to accomplish. 
Historically more a follower than a leader, Italy can more 
objectively influence Britain toward European defense 
integration than can France or Germany. As a result, the 
Italians have been able to bring the British more closely in 
line with the "Europeanist" proposals. As Italian Foreign 
Minister De Michelis has stated, "The real aim of the Anglo- 
Ttalian [defense initiative of October 1991]... would enable 
Britain to accept the concept of a common defense policy."” 
This also shows Italy’s sincere interest in the concept of an 
autonomous European security policy, and shows Italy’s ability 
to fill a needed gap between Atlanticist and Europeanist 
positions. 

Clearly there would be benefits to a strong European 
defense identity, some of which would include a more highly 
motivated participation in the common defense, the ability to 
act where the NATO Treaty has been interpreted to limit 
operations, and reducing the defense burden through more 
PieeeCtive specialization.’? In addition, the Europeans have 


to be prepared for the possibility of the United States 


[De wmichelis om Franco-German EC Tnitiative," interview 
in Le Figaro, October 17, 1991, 5 (FBIS-WE, October 21, 1991, 
my). 
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Challenge and Opportunity for NATO, CRS Report for Congress, 
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pulling out of Europe militarily as the Europeans progress in 
building their own defense identity, eventually forcing the 
Europeans to take full responsibility. Though strong American 
Support remains for NATO, budget constraints, the burden- 
sharing issue, and world changes could ultimately result in 
the complete withdrawal of U.S. forces from Europe. 

An autonomous European defense identity would further 
deepen the integration process of the European Community. An 
economic heavyweight, it has been roundly criticized for 
failing to participate on the political scene with military 
power proportionate to its economic strength. Simply put, to 
be taken seriously by all interested parties as more than an 
economic power, the EC must close the gap between its economic 
and political-military significance.* As a full=fiedged 
economic, political, and military power, German Foreign 
Minister Genscher feels that "the EC will increasingly become 
a bedrock of stability for the whole of Europe and a source of 


hope for Buropesenctions.) | 


As Ian Gambles has observed, 
As after the Second World War, there is much talk of a 
Supranational structure Gr European security, a 
transcendence of national and international defence 
through the eventual evolution of the EC into an armed 
federation. The Europeanist impetus to cooperation and 
self-reliance, therefore, is not focused narrowly on 
defence integration within the Alliance, but more broadly 


o+G Wake lac ace wemialen 
Sivans-Dietrich Genscher, speech at the meeting of the 


Western European Union at Luxembourg, March 23, 1990, in 
Statements & Speeches, March 30, 1990, 2. 
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on the re-examination of security in all its aspects right 
mem@ss the comtinent and beyond. * 


The Western European Union has been the focal point of 
the European defense pillar, whether as an autonomous 
Organization, as one tied to the EC, or as a component of 
NATO. Long operationally dormant, the WEU was resurrected in 
1984 with its first ministerial meetings, finally acting in 
the Red Sea in 1985 and in the Persian Gulf in1987. In 1987, 
the WEU issued a platform on security interests which stated, 

It 1S our conviction that a more united Europe will make 
a stronger contribution to the Alliance (NATO), to the 
benefit of Western security as a whole. This will enhance 
the European role in the Alliance and ensure a basis for 
a balanced partnership across the Atlantic. We are 
resolved to strengthen the European pillar of the 
Paielaance.° 
While it was clear in 1987 that Western Europeans were not 
contemplating the notion of a fully autonomous’ security 
identity, in 1990 French President Mitterrand and German 
Chancellor Kohl proposed that the WEU become the security arm 
Sipeene EC’s projected political union. Though too radical a 


proposal for some at first, the idea germinated to the point 


that it eventually gained considerable stature.*’ 
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Foreign Ministers Dumas and Genscher further developed 
the concept of the WEU as a European security identity, 
through a letter of 4 February 1991 in which the two foresaw 
WEU in that mission, though still with ties tomy age 
Questions such as the out-of-area role and Germany’s role 
remained unanswered. ® By the following March Dumas and 
Genscher pledged to strengthen EC-WEU ties, and by June, Dumas 
had expressed dissatisfaction with NATO’s proposed Rapid 
Reaction Corps, saying that a WEU-based Rapid Reaction Force 
would better serve the needs of Europe.®® In December 1991 
the WEU issued a summarizing statement of one of the 
organization’s goals: 

The common foreign and security policy shall include all 
questions related to the security of the European Union, 
including the eventual framing of a common defence policy, 
which might in time lead to a common defence.?®’ 

The need to create a single voice with which the 
Furopeans can speak iS avery important step toward political 
Ln Lone Buropean opinions have historically come out as a 


cacophony of disparate voices in the absence of the American 


stabilizer, but for the EC and/or WEU to act effectively in 


Steven Philip Kramer, "The French Question," The 


Washington Quarterly, Autumn 1991, 91-92. 


S’Paris AFP, June 4, 1991, 1425 GMT (FBIS-WE, June 5, 
1991, 2). 
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the international arena it will be necessary to speak as one 
entity. This issue has already been addressed by European 
leaders, who recognize the need to overcome history, including 
Chancellor Kohl who stated that, "Europe must finally speak 
meee voice on foreign and security policy."*® The EC and 
WEU have also addressed the issue. WEU Secretary General 
Willem van Eekelen has noted the importance of the WEU members 
following through on the pledges of the Brussels Treaty to 
show the United States that the Europeans are serious about 


? and EC Foreign Ministers have expressed 


their own defense,’ 
the necessity of a joint defense policy complementing a common 
@@reign policy.” 

Chancellor Kohl and Italian Foreign Minister De 
Michelis have echoed persistent calls by French President 
Mitterrand for a common European defense. Though Kohl has 
tried to straddle the fence between Europeanism = and 


Atlanticism, he has said that, "A united Europe is not 


possible in the long term without a common = European 


S8RBerlin ADN, October 12, 1991, 1116 GMT (FBIS-WE, October 
mor F991, 13). 
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defense."”} 


In Kohl’s eyes, this formula would be compatible 
with membership in the Atlantic Alliance. De Michelis, who 
has also been known to shift his position on defense 
integration issues, has made a call for a completely 
independent military bloc, with an eventual EC/WEU merger as 
over the long term NATO fades away.” This iwhlustramas 
Italy’s Europeanist interpretation of the October 1991 Anglo- 
Italian defense proposal. 

Another key motivation for European defense autonomy 
has already been briefly mentioned - the uncertainty se 7— age 
future of the American military commitment to Europe’s 
security. There are many causes for this doubt: the 
reduction of the threat, U.S. defense budget tightening, signs 
of U.S. neo-isolationism. An older - though now arguably 
obsolete - reason is the vulnerability of the U.S. to nuclear 
attack. While there had been no previous reason to doubt that 
the United States would respond to a Soviet attack on Western 
Europe, the realization that the Soviets would eventually 
match the assured destruction capability of the U.S. shook the 
alliance.” The uncertainty aroused by this fundamental 
alteration of the balance has never been overcome, and coupled 

"Paris AFP, November 14, 1991, 0829 GMT (FBIS-WE, 
November 14, 1991, 12). 
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with other recent changes in the security environment, 
Mitterrand has pointed out that it is "inconceivable" that the 
U.S. will always stand on the front line for Europe; this 
mecessitates a European ability for self-protection.** This 
recognition has important repercussions in the search for an 
autonomous defense policy and structure. 
2. Plans for a European Force 

The June 1991 meeting of WEU ministers resulted in a 
compromise over the future capabilities of a permanent WEU 
[memeary Lorce focusing, typically, on the opposing British 
and French poles. Though the French were pleased and the 
British uncertain about developing a WEU intervention force, 
the issue was far from settled, as events in the fall would 
Seen Gemonstrate.” In early October 1991 the British and 
Italians announced a proposal that would form a WEU force that 
would complement NATO. This force, which would coordinate 
with NATO’s political structures, would be used in scenarios 
occurring outside NATO’s area of responsibility. On October 
14, 1991, the French and Germans revealed a long-awaited 
proposal for the WEU, calling for a "European corps" to be 


formed around the Franco-German brigade, which could be 


Seraiag kh. Whitney, “NATO, Victim of Success, Searches for 
New Strategy," New York Times, October 24, 1990, 5. 
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supplemented with units from other WEU member states.’® As 
French Foreign Minister Dumas stated, 

...the goal is an authentic military instrument common to 

the member countries. France, with Germany, has shown 

that its actions match its words. The formation of a 

Franco-German army corps for European missions is the 

first concrete step towards a European defense.?”’ 
Though the French and the Germans went to great lengths to 
assure NATO that this effort was intended as a complement to 
the Alliance, the British immediately called it a challenge to 
and duplication of NATO’s functions. De Michelis, however, 
found no contradiction between the two PrOopesala 

While the Italians, as well as the French and Germans, 

were satisfied with the course of events, it was clear that 
the stage was set for a confrontation with the British over 
the bridging of the gap between the two ideas. This debate 
has highlighted the ongoing disputes in Europe over the 
development of the European security identity. While the 
Franco-German proposal was pathbreaking, a great deal of work 
remains toward functioning compromises. Though the British 


and French have both announced their satisfaction wieneeeee 


security policy compromise reached at Maastricht, it remains 
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to be seen whether the product was a workable structure or 
merely words that can be interpreted at the whim of the 
interested party. 
3. The Importance of Retaining Ties to NATO 

Understanding the importance of a continuing U.S. role 
in European security (whether to pacify Europe or to balance 
German power, among other reasons), and desiring to make WEU 
autonomous development as palatable for the UK (and the U.S.) 
as possible, the French and the Germans have endeavored to 
emphasize the WEU’s continuing links with NATO. Though not 
yet structurally clear, these links serve a political purpose. 
The Genscher-Dumas March 1991 statement pledges an organic 
EC/WEU link without weakening NATO ties.” One proposed 
method of linking NATO with the WEU has been through the 
"double hatting" of national forces (a concept used by van 
Eekelen and the British), with the forces serving under the 
command of the organization appropriate for the crisis in 
question. Though NATO Secretary General Woerner believes the 
WEU‘s role is out-of-area, the French wing of the WEU wishes 
to be responsible for reacting within any part of Europe 
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itsel NATO has also tried to emphasize the importance 
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of the endurance of ties between the two security 
organizations in an attempt to prevent its own marginalization 
as European autonomy develops.?" 

The proponents of greater defense autonomy have 
asserted that the ongoing developments will present no threat 
to NATO’s existence. Recent WEU communiques have repeatedly 
emphasized the importance of compatibility and strong 
relations wich eN- ee Germany views the Franco-German 
proposal as making the WEU a component of the EC and a pillar 
of NATO, in whwen a coordinated European position created by 
the EC would be the position held by the Europeans in the 
North Atlantic Council.’°* Woerner has accepted the concept 
of a European army so long aS it 1s "an army that can be used 
only if NATO does not act." He would recommend the assignment 
of "NATO forces t6 the WEU in Stich meee — meen Finally, 
considerable opposition has been raised by the British and 
others to the suggestion that the EC political union would 


ultimately assume the security guarantees of the Brussels 


MwMinisterial Meeting of the North Atlantic Comme 
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Treaty (through a merger with the WEU), because in their view 
Pememmucght eliminate NAWO’s raison d’etre.’ 

Another reason for maintaining ties to NATO lies in 
the continuing belief in the stabilizing role the U.S. plays 
in Europe. In apparent agreement with Joffe’s hypothesis, 
Genscher has opposed a total American withdrawal because of 
the negative effects this would have on European 
Stability.*°®° The long-standing American security guarantee 
has preempted a considerable amount of discussion on 
autonomous European security efforts. As David Yost points 
out, "Discussions about West European nuclear deterrent 
cooperation may remain abstract and deferred to an uncertain 
future as long as U.S. commitments appear reasonably credible 


ememreliable."'° 


Nearly all in Europe remain convinced of 
the necessity of a continued American involvement in European 
security affairs. Though some wish for this presence to be 
Meme Substantial than others, the notion of its significance 


cannot help but weaken European efforts to build an autonomous 


security identity. 


PGuicherd, 35. 


Ptams-Dietrich Genscher, "The United States of Europe, " 
Speech at the United Nations, September 25, 1991, in Vital 
Speeches of the Day, October 1, 1991, 9. 


SWavidese Yost, "Western Nuclear Force Structures," in 


Nuclear Weapons and the Future of European Security, ed. 
Beatrice Heuser (London: Brassey’s for the Centre for Defence 


Studies, King’s College, University of London, 1991), 43. 
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4. Avoiding the Marginalization of the United States 
Even more than considering American participation in 
European security vital, Chancellor Kohl has repeatedly 
labelled North American forces in Europe as "indispensable" 
for this purpose.’ Former British Defence Secretan vam 
opposes European drives for autonomy because "only U.S. 
capabilities can provide the ultimate guarantee of European 


security 


Should the Franco-German proposal lead to a 
strongly autonomous organization, the American role in 
European security affairs might be reduced. Not only would 
this cause British opposition, but it would compound Kohl’s 
difficulties in attempting to straddle the two sides of the 
argument. 

Not only the British - with their special relationship 
with the U.S. - but also the French and Germans have devoted 
considerable attention to avoiding marginalizing the U.S. 
while impressing the Americans with their own potential for 
action. As French security policy has developed, it has been 
careful to avoid forcing Germany to choose between Paris and 
Washington when conflicts arose, especially since 1983.''° 

MThis term has been used frequently by Kohl, asmavedeece 
by French officials. See for example Berlin ADN, January 30, 


1991, 1133 GMT (FBIS-WE, January 30,299), 7. 


°Tom King, “European Defence in a Changing Womans 
Speech at Chatham House, June 19, 1991, 9. 


“°John G. Mason, "Mitterrand, the Socialists, and French 


Nuclear Policy," in Philippe G. LePrestre, ed., French 
Security Policy in a Disarming World: Domestic Challenges and 
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Though the motivations for this behavior may have altered with 
world events, Germany has still hesitated or attempted to 
moderate the impact of initiatives that could antagonize the 
U.S., and as Le Prestre has observed, 
...the erosion of U.S. power makes France more susceptible 
to external constraints. To achieve greater European 
cooperation on European and defense matters, [and] to fend 
off U.S. protectionism, to define and pursue security 
interests that may contradict U.S. ones will require 
greater sensitivity and adaptation to her partners’ 
@encerns.}?! 
French strategic planning for the 1990s continues to take 
great care to avoid sending strong signals that would indicate 
Mm@ewiearginalization of the United States.!! 

Finally, because they are aware of the impact of the 
issue of burden-sharing on the U.S. Congress, West Europeans 
have made efforts to color European security autonomy as 
reducing the load on the U.S. WEU Secretary General van 
EFekelen has intimated that greater European exertions will 
lessen the burden on the United States through greater multi- 


national efforts as well as through arms’ control.’ 


Attention devoted to burden-sharing will strike a responsive 


International Constraints (Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1989), 73. 


“Le Prestre, "The Lessons of Cohabitation," in Le 
eestre, 42. 


Niego A. Ruiz Palmer, French Strategic Options in the 
1990’s, Adelphi Paper 260 (London: International Institute 
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chord in a Congress which has long been dissatisfied with its 
assessment On European responsibility, using these 
determinations to call for a reduced U.S. commitment. At 
present, however, it 1S uncertain whether a greater European 
role will reduce or strengthen the U.S. commitment. It may, 
nevertheless, make the U.S. more amenable to the process of 
seeking greater West European security autonomy. 
5. The WEU and the Out-of-Area Mission 
As the threat has shifted away from the inter-German 

border and toward regional contingencies outside Weems 
Europe, the question of out-of-area roles and missions has 
grown in importance. Though not specifically barring out-of- 
area operations, the North Atlantic Treaty has been 
interpreted to do so. According to Article 6,. 

For the purpose of Article 5 [which provides the security 

gQuarantee to the members] an armed attack on one or more 

of the Parties 1s deemed to include an armed attack on the 

territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North 

America, on the occupation forces of any Party in Europe, 

on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 

North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer eigiea 

the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of the 

Parties. @ 
Treaty members remain hesitant to reinterpret or legislate 
changes to the treaty. One obvious solution to the out-of- 


area question has been the use of the WEU, either coordinated 


with, or directed by, NATO (perhaps also through an ad-hoc 


‘4The North Atlantic Treaty, Washington, D.C., Amma 
1949, Article 6, in Kaplan, 220. 
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coalition as was used in Desert Storm). As part of a European 
autonomous security identity, however, the WEU would be under 
the direction of the EC, with only a limited coordinating role 
wii NATO. Though van Eekelen has stated that the WEU was 
Meeatead to deal with problems internal to FEurope’’’, the 
October 1991 Anglo-Italian proposal contemplates an out-of- 
area responsibility for the organization. 

The Franco-German initiative, however, does not 
restrict the potential roles of the WEU, thereby allowing i1t 
the intra-European role that van Eekelen describes. Such 
missions, however, could raise strongly negative reactions 
Mamie Soviet Union’s successors, especially Russia.’’® 
Though it is unstated, it seems also to assume responsibility 
for coordinating European out-of-area contingency responses, 
such as occurred in 1987-1988 and 1990-1991 in the Persian 
Gulf. It is in this capacity that the Franco-German proposal 
would be acceptable to the UK, the Netherlands, and Portugal 
moe the U.S.), as usurping NATO’s role would be 
M@ieeerstactory to these countries.” Considering the 
constitutional issues in Germany, if other European countries 


were to agree on a European defense identity, linked to but 


moanem@ekelen, “Future European Defence Co-Operation, " 
D2. 


‘’Gambles, 32. 


‘7"army Proposal Divides NATO," Defense News, October 21, 
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not subsumed in political union, German parties might agree to 
a limited Bundeswehr out-of-area participation.’?® While the 
sensitivity in Germany about any out-of-area role for the 
Bundeswehr seemingly undercuts Kohl’s joint initiative with 
France, it also brings into question the extent of the 
proposal’s intentions and shows the uncertain domestic 
political situation with which Kohl must contend as he stands 
with France. The out-of-area question deserves a great deal 
of study by the proponents of European defense autonomy. 
While the concept could serve as an additional aspect of 
European cooperation, it could also be the preserver of NATO 
and the U.S. role in European security. Uncertainty currently 
reigns. 
6. Other Issue Areas 

Several other areas are important in a survey of 
Buropean perspectives toward defense autonomy. First, am 
structure must provide for a satisfactory degree of national 
sovereignty. One of the points of conflict for the Sram 
throughout the process of European integration has been 
avoiding a loss of decision-making power over their own 
resources to a bureaucracy in Brussels. The French, too, have 


insisted on national prerogatives in a number of issue areas, 


“8"NATO Comes to Terms with New Europe," London Times, 7 
November 1991, p. 14. 
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especially nuclear weapons.?’® This aspect appears to have 
been the subject of a compromise with the process of security 
integration leaving individual countries the masters of their 
own security policies when issues of European-wide interest 


Peemeot at stake.?2° 


While this point will somewhat weaken 
European defense integration, the alternative could be the 
collapse of the project. 

Second, Europe’s ability to carry out military tasks 
independently has been the subject of much criticism. Kaplan 
1s uncertain whether the WEU has the will to follow its 
rhetoric, or whether it will be an organization with any 
meet British NATO Ambassador Sir Michael Alexander has 
called attention to 

...one major negative lesson to be learnt from the Gulf - 
the relative military impotence of Europe in dealing with 
the Gulf crisis...{OjJur effort was equivalent to just 
eight per cent of the American effort. Europe, though not 
a spectator, was not a full player either, and had to rely 
on the US effort in the Gulf to deal with a threat to 
Peete security. ’* 
Some soul-searching will have to take place throughout Europe, 


along with a reassessment of the will and desire of Europeans 


to lead. In the meantime, until a new opportunity arises for 


memhne prospects for West European nuclear cooperation 
will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 


2°Guicherd, 29. 
mokKaplan, 179. 
“2Sir Michael Alexander, "European Security and the 


CSCE," NATO Review, August 1991, 13. 
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the Europeans to coordinate a significant military acuaew 
doubts will remain on both sides of the Atlantic and elsewhere 
as to whether an autonomous European defense organization 1s 
to be taken seriously. Gambles summarizes a widespread 
opinion: 

As the European Community’s experience in the Gulf War 

showed, world respect for Europe as a power in its own 

right is fatally undermined by its known inability to 

muster either the will to determine a common security 

policy or the capability to carry out a common mie am, 

ettort... 
This consideration could affect the feasibility of the 
StLuGetiecer 

Third, as the driver of the initiative toward a 

European corps, France has had to utilize expert diplomatic 
skills to prevent its project from collapsing in the European 
political merass. The same characteristics that have made 
France a leader have also aroused opposition and irritation 
from other countries about French arrogance and apparent 
attempts to usurp the American position. France has 
deliberately taken a unique path toward West European 
security, and as Kaplan observes: "There was hardly an issue 
in the first decade [of NATO) that did not offend French 
sensibilities, if not disturb their sense of national interest 


Or Security =. This situation has essentially remained 


unchanged, though President Mitterrand throughout his term in 


*-Gambles, 13. 
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office has attempted to come to more favorable terms with the 
Weomeamna Other European nations in security policy. 

It 1S important to consider French behavior because of 
its importance in the development of a new defense structure. 
Mitterrand has often expressed anger over NATO attempts to 
strengthen itself at the expense of French efforts, and France 
has been in danger of losing the leadership role it has so 
assiduously strived to build. Still, France has attempted to 
Semmes its Stance to the point that it is trying to improve 
relations with NATO, though still refusing to rejoin the 
ieeeary structure. These efforts are important for the 
development of an autonomous European security organization 
because of the reassurance they provide to the Atlanticist 
members of the EC about the link with North America. In their 
absence, the French would continue to be unable to reach 
accommodations with the British and Dutch, and the Germans 
would be much less willing partners. 

A fourth issue which has yet to be resolved adequately 
regards the varying memberships in the European organizations. 
German writer Hans Ruhle has outlined some of the structural 
problems in the WEU’s idea of a Rapid Reaction Force, 
beginning with questions about command, composition, and 
relative position compared to other structures already in 
Place. Additionally, he points out that 

A clear outline of European defence within a WEU framework 


1s made more difficult by the different organisations to 
which European countries belong. Twelve are members of 
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the European Community, 14 are members of Nato and nine 
are members of the WEU.*™ 


Several of the countries are unsatisfied with their 
present situations. Britain and Germany have called for 
widening the EC to make it more inclusive of Europe, and 
Turkey, in particular, has revealed its interest in 
membership. Ireland, as an officially neutral state, has been 
hesitant about the EC’s assumption of a military role, and has 
rejected participation in the WEU. France has strongly 
expressed its desire to deepen the EC union prior to widening, 
for fear of the dilution of its influence before solid 
progress toward integration has been achieved on its terms. 
Finally, as Ruhle points out, 

As none of the interested countries, with the exception of 

France, 1S prepared to set up extra units for the WEU over 

and above troops already assigned to Nato, a military 

option for the WEU can only mean using Nato forces. 
France and Germany have attempted to resolve these issues, 
realizing the requirement to satisfy NATO’s needs and the 
confusion over membership. Unless these issues are adequately 
resolved, progress toward European defense union may be 
stifled in the relatively near future. 


A final problem for resolution before European 


security autonomy can become a reality is Germany’s Basic Law 


5Hans Ruhle, “European Alternative to NATO Force is 
still "a Hare-Brained Strategic Notion," Die Zeit, September 
26, 1991, in The German Tribune, October 6, 1991, 5. 
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dispute over out-of-area military activity. Numerous German 
Peeewercrians, including Chancellor Kohl, have tried to gain 
support among Germany’s parties for a political formula for 


’ and Foreign Minister Genscher has 


out-of-area activity,’ 
@emelea for the participation of German forces in UN 
peacekeeping activities. Progress does appear to have been 
made, even while the Bundesrat majority party, the SPD, has 
announced its opposition to the EC/WEU merger and out-of-area 
eeeaations. 2° Without a move toward participation, the 
leading German role in the initiative may be seen as hollow 
and lose support from other Europeans. The German ability to 


participate as a full partner will be of particular importance 


GO nGance. 


D. BRITISH RESERVATIONS ABOUT EUROPEAN DEFENSE AUTONOMY 
Britain, often somewhat separated from continental 
politics, has faced considerable internal debates about the 
role it should play in the economic and political aspects of 
Buropean integration. Satisfied with its special relationship 
with the U.S. and not entirely trusting the motives and plans 
of the French and other Europeanists, yet wishing to be a part 


of the new Europe, the British have attempted to participate 


|"Tan Murray, "NATO Corps Clash with Germans," London 
fomes, May 16, 1991, 13. 


“Chapter Five will more fully explore German roles and 


attitudes to out-of-area issues, as well as toward future 
Buropean security structures. 
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at arm’s length in some key aspects of the process of European 
unification. In the defense realm, the British have expressed 
alarm at the prospects of the weakening of NATO and its 
Atlantic link, not wishing to entrust European stability and 
security to their continental allies. The 1991 Defence White 
Paper rejected the concept of a new identity and reaffirmed 
Britain’s commitment to collective defense based on the 
Atlantic Alliance. 
Building totally distinct Western European defence 
entities, involving the eventual absorption of the WEU by 
the Twelve, would be disruptive of NATO. It would erode 
the concept of NATO as a full partnership in which 
European and North American countries participated on the 
same basis. To follow this route would be to invite 
confusion and a less reliable defence than we have enjoyed 
over the last 40 years.’ 

The British have been especially explicit in calling 
attention to the vagueness of the proposed interrelationships 
of the evolving European security structures. According to 
one unnamed Conservative Member of Parliament who opposes 
integration, 

...1t is essential that we make certain that we do not 
allow ourselves to be drawn into a European defence policy 
that will not work...Our entire future militares 


defence policy must not be subordinated and hija@enoawe, 
people like Mr. Delors.’*® 


2°Secretary of State for Defence, "Statement Mommas 
Defence Estimates: Britain’s Defence for the 90s," July 1991, 
39. 


°House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates on Defence 
(Hansard), October 14,7 1332 
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French and German proposals have not pleased the British; 
Prime Minister Major has called for the WEU to be entirely 
Pime@emous, not only from NATO but also from the &c.??! 
Former Defence Secretary King has indicated that the WEU could 
@aeemeoles where NATO cannot or will not operate?**, and that 
"...the WEU can serve as a bridge between the transatlantic 
security and defence structures of NATO and the developing 
Sommeommpolitical and security policies of the Twelve." 
The British have made clear their displeasure at not only the 
possibility that the WEU will duplicate NATO roles, but also 
that it has been so difficult to define its roles in the first 
place. 

British opposition to a European system that would 
antagonize the United States and potentially lead to an 
American withdrawal has been discussed already. Above all 
else, failure to resolve this point could prevent any British 
agreement on an autonomous defense identity. As the London 
Times has editorialized, 

Above all, Nato has no answer to France’s continued and 
infuriating unilateralism. ..The Americans have good reason 
after the Gulf not to hasten the day when Europe speaks 


with "one voice" on defence. This voice would at present 
have to reflect Germany’s anti-militarism and France’s 


“Hella Pick, "Major Draws Line on Defence Links," The 
Guardian, November 8, 1991, 11 (FBIS-WE, November 15, 1991, 
BaP. 


™*Carol Reed, Marc Rogers, and JAC Lewis, "Waking the 
Sleeping Beauty," Jane’s Defence Weekly, January 4, 1992, 21. 
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anti-Americanism. Policies matter more than structures 
and Europe has a long way to go before resolving the 
argument over where to centre a chimerical "European 
deérence  straimeay .. = 
Progress has been made that shows British willingness to move 
toward integration, however. They recognized some of the 
negative aspects of American leadership dur ime INF 
negotiations, as "{f]lailure to deal adequately with European 
concerns would confirm the impression of diminishing US 


interest 1 neenieeoc mace 


While not ready to abandon the 
Americans, the British at that point did  <iImpodeiewen 
acknowledge some advantage in European-oriented structures. 
With the October 1991 British-Italian proposal, Britain seems 
to have accepted "a stronger European defence identity with 
the longer-term perspective of a common defence polmmeveua. 
The French air-sol longue portee (ASLP) program has provided 
a great opportunity to unite symbolically with France in the 
defense field. As Yost observes, "The political arguments for 


cooperating with France on some version of the ASLP are 


essentially to promote West European defense cooperation and 


34"Now for the Hard Part," London Times, May 30, 1991, 
nee: 


15Gerald Frost, "British Foreign Policy: Dangerom@ane 
Opportunities in an Era of Uncertainty," in British Security 


Policy and the Atlantic Alliance: Prospects for the 1990’s 
(Cambridge: Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis, 1987), 27. 


*Ouoted from the British-Italian defense proposal in 
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Pememrversiiy Britain’s options."**’ The September 1991 U.S. 
cancellation of the SRAM-T program may further lead the 
British into the arms of the French, increasing the 
Opportunity for the British to take the symbolic act of closer 


defense cooperation with France. 


E. AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 

Developments in Western Europe toward defense autonomy 
hold great implications for the United States. Having based 
1ts own security policy on containment since the end of World 
War II, the American defense establishment is completely 
reassessing 1tS priorities under severe fiscal constraints. 
Americans remember having saved Europe from itself twice in 
the 20th Century, and the prospect of having to do so again is 
Wemmeparteicularly attractive. John Mearsheimer fears the 
reemergence of the old "“hypernationalist" European state 
system that created the incentives for aggression much as does 
Seger An interest in promoting European stability, along 
with deep economic and cultural ties that exist across the 
Atlantic, motivate the Bush Administration’s desire to retain 
a substantial role in European security affairs. Furopean 


efforts to displace U.S. leadership are thus viewed as short- 


“Yost, "Western Nuclear Force Structures," 27. 
“°This recurring Mearsheimer theme is’ thoroughly 


described in John J. Mearsheimer, "Why We Will Soon Miss the 
moa War," Atlantic Monthly, August 1990, 36-7. 
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sighted and ungrateful in some circles in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the changes in Europe may reinforce a shift in 
American attention toward other areas of the globe, primarily 
the Middle East/Persian Gulf region, Latin America, and the 
Far East. Much American trade and a growing percentage of 
America’s ethnic mix have their backgrounds in these regions. 
Developments in Europe, therefore, are necessitating drastic 
changes in American strategic planning toward contingencies 
unrelated to the old Soviet threat. 

Mindful of these changes, the Suropeans cannes fail to 
devote attention to American interests. The United States has 
consistently proved itself to be the only nation that 
possesses the ability to operationalize all types of national 
power, most recently inthe Persian Gulf War. Many in Europe, 
including Eastern Europe, believe that only a U.S. presence on 
the continent will prevent Europe from reverting to its old 
divisive ways. Finally, the special relationship the British 
have with the Americans makes it imperative that American 
interests be accommodated before the British will agree to the 
security integration which some see as completing the process 
of European unification. These factors give the United States 
some degree of leverage over events in Europe, though that 
influence level has decreased relative to that during the Cold 
War. As a result it is important to examine American views 
and concerns as Western Europe moves toward a more independent 


Se€CUrity Structure. 
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1. Historical and Current Support for European Unity 
The development of a "United States of Europe" was a 
great hope of some American Senators who voted to ratify the 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1949 and confirmed the decision to 
send American forces to Europe in 1950. For some this was an 
ideal which was important to fulfill; for others it reflected 
an isolationist desire that the Europeans become responsible 
for their own defense. Throughout the Cold War period, there 
was never much of a chance that the Europeans would attain 
this responsibility entirely. The U.S. has expressed support 
for European unity for many years, exemplified by a 1963 
statement by President Kennedy. 
Ever since the war the reconstruction and knitting 


together of Europe have been objectives of United States 
policy, for we have recognized with you that in unity lies 


strength. And we have also recognized with you that a 
strong Europe would be good not only for Europeans but for 
the world. America and Europe, working in full and 


effective partnership can find solutions to the urgent 
meemrems that confront all mankind in this crucial 
ferme. °° 
President Bush has declared that, "A more united Europe offers 
the United States a more effective partner, prepared for 


uw140 


larger responsibilities, and Secretary of State Baker has 


pledged U.S. support for European integration as long as it 


°Reprinted by the Eurogroup in "Western Defense: The 
European Role in NATO," Brussels, May 1988, 4. 
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strengthens ebliemssAt Pamt ic Ale weno an It is. .importameuee 
observe that U.S. support has only been extended to those 
efforts designed to solidify the European pillar of NATO. 
According to Catherine Guicherd, a French analyst, 
While the United States kept calling for a stronger 
Furopean contribution to NATO, it has been reluctant to 
grant the Europeans larger responsibilities for fear that 
this would undermine the alliance’s effectiveness and 
Whoabew 
Fortunately for U.S.-European relations President Bush has 
emphasized the need for good ties between the U.S. and the EC. 
American officials have spoken often about the 
President's support for initiatives toward European defense 
autonomy, always ensuring that consideration is paid to NATO 
in the effort. U.S. Defense Secretary Dick Cheney tried to 
back the Europeans as much as he could while protecting NATO 
by saying, 
The United States believes that the emergence of a 
distinct European security identity within the context of 
transatlantic relations is compatible with NATO. For this 
reason, the United States 1S prepared to support 
arrangements needed for the expression of a common 
European Security anduderence pollu a. 


Cheney has recognized the steady chain of events in Europe 


toward greater unity, yet sees the opportunity to ensure 


M“ijJames A. Baker, "New Directions for the Atami. 
Alliance," Speech at Copenhagen, June 6, 1991, ain US 


Department of State Dispatch, June 10, 1991, 403. 
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“°Dick Cheney, Annual Report to the President and the 
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HWAmOS survival. Josef Joffe, on the other hand, has 
expressed concern over the lack of recent American 
participation in major European events such as the Maastricht 
Summit and the Yugoslav Civil War, fearing that "the United 
States will not be Number One in the world if it becomes 
im~eelevant in Europe."!* 

The United States has continued to press for the 


development of a strong European pillar in NATO. It sees the 


WEU fulfilling that role, bridging the gap between the EC and 


NATO. The WEU could also be responsible for out-of-area 
@eetmons if it were subordinate to NATO. As Cheney has 
indicated, 


I don’t see anything within the NATO framework or the U.S. 
commitment to NATO that should be taken as an effort to 
discourage the Europeans developing their own out-of-area 
Gapabilities...There’s no reason in the world they can’t 
be dual-hatted and have dual assignments.?? 
The U.S. voice in European security would remain influential, 
and the Atlantic link would stay strong under this structure. 
The United States has been forced periodically to mute its 
voice, however, because of the inherent opposition its 
Opinions would engender, often a French reaction to what 


France considers American domineering. However, the Dutch, 


the Germans, the Portuguese, the British and others often 


“MiJosef Joffe, "America’s in the Balcony as Europe Takes 
Center Stage," New York Times, December 22, 1991, E5. 


PeDuck "Cheney, interview with the San Diego Union, 
November 12, 1991, 5. 
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assert the Atlantic viewpoint. The United States has had to 
play the diplomatic game very carefully to ensure that its 
viewpoint is heard while not isolating itself from events. In 
February 1991, the State Department reportedly sent a 
memorandum to Europe that had counterproductive effects.?* 
The U.S. will need more skill in the future if it 1s to avoid 
marginalization from European security affairs. 

The burden-sharing issue, long a sore point among 
members of the U.S. Congress, remains an important factor in 
the Uiase analysis of European security progress. 
Dissatisfaction with European burden-sharing in the 1960s and 
1970s led to a series of legislative attempts to force 
changes, culminating in the Mansfield Amendment and Resolution 
which, if passed, would have legislated the reduction of U.S. 
troops in Europe.?’*’ The Europeans have claimed that thee 
recent efforts are designed to ease the U.S. burden, and many 


in the United States agree, saying the U.S. should pass the 


146According to John Newhouse and other journalists, some 
U.S. officials, concerned over a late 1990 British prepecal 
that would have established the WEU as the European pillar in 
NATO, reacted by emphasizing their position that a "European 
security identity...would duplicate NATO’s functions joeee en 
could lead to NATO’s marginalization." The reportedly heavy- 
handed memorandum sent to convey this idea caused irritation 
and anger in Europe, leading to disavowal of the note by many 
American officials. See Newhouse, "The Diplomatic Round: A 
Collective Nervous Breakdown," The New Yorker, September 2, 
1991, 92. 


47See an extensive discussion of burden-sharing and the 
U.S. Senate in Phil Williams, The Senate and US Troops _in 
Burope (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1985). 
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burden entirely. Continued European and American addressing 
of the burden-sharing issue will aid the process of the 
harmonious development of a new European defense 
peructure.** 
2. The Range of U.S. Capabilities 

Even if the Europeans are able to agree among 
themselves on the structure of an independent defense 
organization, U.S. experts generally do not believe that such 
an organization will have the necessary capabilities to 
express Europe’s will and protect the continent against all 
threats, at least in the immediately forseeable future. This 
Opinion, shared by many Europeans, serves to hamper European 
initiatives toward autonomy. As Guicherd notes, the Gulf War 
showed that Europe cannot handle the distant threat alone, as 
"only the United States has both the political will and the 
[eeieary means to confront an aggressor."’” The National 
Security Strategy agrees, noting from the outset that the U.S. 
remains the only state with truly global strength - political, 
Military, and economic.’°° The Europeans have attempted to 
remedy their deficiencies, especially through French bids to 


improve their space surveillance capabilities. Technological 


“The burden-sharing issue will be treated in more depth 
in Chapter 6. 


P-Guicherd, 17. 


°George Bush, National Security Strategy of the United 


States, Washington, DC, August 1991, 2. 
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weaknesses will also encourage more cooperative ventures, 
which have political benefits for European countries. As 
Guicherd concludes, however, "The limitations of European 
capabilities may be one of the most powerful arguments for a 
close coordination of WEU operations with those of other NATO 
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F. FINDINGS AND ASSESSMENTS 

The United States must recognize and accept the fact that 
Western Europe is proceeding along the path toward a greater 
degree of defense autonomy. With many pitfalls along the way, 
the Europeans have made considerable progress in overcoming 
their histor nationalism and Dice aallelaten ETS, deal 
diplomatically with each other to advance toward the 
Surrendering of a significant amount of sovereignty. Thou 
the Maastricht defense compromise was incomplete and somewhat 
ambiguous, it 1S important that all sides praised the progress 
made toward European unity. Far from what the French, 
desiring the leadership role in Europe, and the British, who 
favored little or no change in Alliance structure, originally 
wanted, the result so far has been the necessary compromise to 
promote wider and deeper cooperation. 

Joffe’s thesis that the Europeans cannot behave peacefully 


without the United States keeping them in order reflects a 
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past vision of Europe. While disagreeing on a great many 
issues, the Europeans have shown themselves able to conduct a 
Gialogue as long as necessary to produce an agreement while 
maintaining a professional, diplomatic atmosphere. They have 
also shown themselves more capable than in the early post-1945 
era by taking the initiative on issues dealing with their own 
security. Still, the relative loss of power the United States 
has experienced in Europe may add to a somewhat anarchic 
Situation on the continent. Agreements will not be easy, yet 
they will emerge eventually. 

The development of an autonomous European defense identity 
has been characterized by several key conditions. Bees te 
French leadership coupled with German support has been crucial 
in producing a workable structure. The French ability to 
learn from past mistakes with regard to the role of the U.S. 
has allowed them to gain German support and forge compromises 
with the British. Second, Prime Minister Major’s Europeanist 
leanings (in comparison with his predecessor’s views) have 
allowed the British to become more a part of the integration 
process, and their participation has ensured that it will have 
more of an Atlanticist flavor than had they abstained. 

Third, the actual future abilities of an EC-based WEU 
remain uncertain. Though Chancellor Kohl has stated his 
Support for the French proposal, he has been careful to 
express his continued support for NATO. While these positions 


have allowed the French and British to enter into a 


el 


compromise, the German position seems to be one of trying to 
please everyone by adopting all sides as their own. Thass 
position cannot endure, as the French, the British, and the 
Americans will not accept it when it comes time to decide on 
the path to follow. It has been convenient to invoke German 
Support for one’s position when necessary; eventually this 
will not be possible. In addition, the Germans will have to 
resolve the out-of-area issue if they are to be true 
participants in an integrated European security structure. 
Fourth, questions remain regarding the real military 
capabilities of the EC or the WEU. Events in the Persian Gulf 
did not reflect favorably on either, and the Yugoslavian Civil 
War has pointed to political impotence in the Community. 
Though he overstated the situation, there is some truth in 
Gambles’s observation that, "each of the three major European 
powers acted exactly [in the Persian Gulf war] as one might 
have expected if the idea of European security integration had 


Die Issues to be res@ieee 


never been suggested at all. 
include force structure, command relationships, basing, 
missions, and political will. The generally unpopular 


question of the duplication of the tasks of NATO must be 


Yresolvea as well. 


kaye ailodercr oy Iie. 


sWwilliam Drozdiak, "NATO States, Ex-East Bloc Meeterem 
Talks,” Washington Post, Masch 117) 1997) 7 er 
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Importantly, all the members of the EC, as well as other 
European states that wish to become members, accept the need 
to integrate more fully on a wide spectrum of issues. Public 
opinion and speeches by officials across the continent show 
that the drive toward unity is accelerating. Though the 
Maastricht Summit settled less than might have been hoped, the 
geographical, cultural, historical, political, and economic 
ties that bind the nations of Western Europe have ensured a 
process that will probably not reverse itself. Development of 
a fully capable and autonomous European security identity 1s 
still some years ote FULUTC meee tee | | most likely) come 
meeowai the EC and WEU. The Atlantic link will probably not 
be broken, but it doubtless will be considerably altered. 

For the United States, the implications. could include 
marginalization from European security affairs. Forty-five 
years of pronounced support for European unity and billions of 
dollars in military aid will have helped to foster the process 
Temes Costs the U.S. much of ats influence. For many 
Americans, the loss of influence in Europe will not be a 
problem, as support grows for disengagement from Europe as 
part of an isolationist revival. For others, emphasis 1s 
shifting from the old European paradigm to areas of growing 
interest for the U.S. - the Middle East/Persian Gulf region, 
Latin America, and the Far East. For either group, events in 
Europe are not unfavorable. For some ain the Bush 


mmr stration and others, however, the loss of U.S. influence 
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in Europe means a Europe bound to repeat the instability of 
its past, necessitating the eventual reintroduction of 
American troops onto the continent, or at least Europeans 
pursuing security policies at variance with worldwide U.S. 
interests. 

European and American defense interests do not have to 
clash; compelled European support of U.S. positions is not the 
answer 1f they differ. Western Europe may well progress 
toward unity regardless of the United States, though the 
process and end results would be different depending on the 
Character of U.S.-EC relations. Cultural, politicaljand 
economic relationships will perpetuate transatlantic ties; as 
both pillars of Atlantic defense generally hold similar views 
on security topics, there is no reason why some degree of 
European autonomy cannot have positive ramifications for the 
United States, such as easing the American burden. While U.S. 
strategic planning should continue to plan for See 
contingencies, it should also recognize that NATO’s tasks are 
changing in conjunction with the decline of the traditional 
threat scenario (the possibility of short-warning aggression 
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IV. PROSPECTS FOR NUCLEAR COOPERATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The last chapter showed the difficulties of the process of 
integrating the defense structures of Western Europe, yet also 
highlighted the importance of this action to the overall goal 
of Buropean Political Union. One of the primary stumbling 
blocks toward a closer continental union is the loss of 
sovereignty that the participants must accept, and in that 
light the question of West European nuclear cooperation serves 
as a fine example of the costs and benefits of more thorough 
integration. This chapter examines the prospects for the 
British and French bringing their nuclear arsenals together in 
a West European defense entity. 

Attempts at close European nuclear cooperation are not 
without precedent. The Multilateral Force talks of the early 
Mmioocetried to bring together American, British, and French 
nuclear forces and to give each nation, along with Germany, a 
Share of responsibility for their coordination and deployment. 
In the end, however, the plan failed because the system of 
control was considered unworkable and because the United 


States opposed losing control over its forces.’*4 The French 


4Lawrence Freedman, The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1981), 328. 
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plan to deploy Pluton missiles in West Germany in 1974-75 was 
changed after the Germans informally tried to gain some 
control over them and obtain a potential veto over their 
Wise See French President Giscard d’Estaing attempted to 
soothe this blow to German-French relations as well as move 
France closer to NATO militarily with efforts implying French 
nuclear cooperation in 1975-76, but backed down in the face of 
Strong domestic opposition.’® In the 1980s there were 
numerous efforts at talks between the French and the Germans 
over some degree of consultation on nuclear use. In October 
1987, President Mitterrand eeu tetera France’s 1986 agreement 
to consult with the West Germans over the use of French pre- 
strategic nuclear weapons vonmGermanmso ie 

With the legacy of limited success in previous attempts at 
nuclear cooperation and an international environment in which 
the U.S. nuclear deterrent may not be as reliable (or as 
necessary) as it once was, West European nuclear cooperation 


1S once again an issue of great interest. Indeed, EC 


-David S. Yost, "Franco-German Defence Cooperatiogmaeee 


The Bundeswehr and Western Security, ed. Stephen F. Szabo 
(bemdon: “MacMillan 1990) 235. 


vost, France’s Deterrent Posture and Security im 
Europe, Part I, Adelphi Paper 194 (London: International 


Institute for Strategic Studies, Winter 1984/85), 8. 


7Pdward Kolodziej, "British-French Nuclearization and 
European Denuclearization: Implications for U.S. Policy," in 
French Security Policy in a _Disarming World: Domestic 


Challenges and International Constraints, ed. Philippe G. Le 
Prestre (Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1989), 136. 
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Commission President Jacques Delors has already addressed the 
need for a nuclear arm of political union: 

...if we really reach a political entity made up of a 

certain number of nations which agree to have a common 

external policy on the main issues, then, in my mind, 

French nuclear weapons should be at the service of 

aes common policy.’?® 
Though numerous factors tend to favor such cooperation, this 
chapter shows that it is unlikely that Western European 
nuclear cooperation will occur in the foreseeable future. 
Cooperation in this case means close British-French nuclear 
Planning with conceptual, financial, and/or operational 
contributions from other West European allies, with the goal 
of ensuring nuclear deterrence for Western Europe. 

Such nuclear cooperation will probably not occur for three 
primary reasons. First, too many national interests must be 
overcome, ranging from questions of national sovereignty to 
differing strategies. Second, various political and 
operational factors will constrain attempts to design and 
operate the force, such as the mechanism for control as well 
as the international relations implications pertaining 
primarily to the United States. Third, the role of Germany in 
a unified security structure remains uncertain. Domestic 


politics and attitudes toward nuclear weapons are highly 


polarized, and decisions taken toward cooperation by the 


Jacques Delors, Paris Antenne-2 Television Network 
interview, January 5, 1992, 1100 GMT (FBIS-WE, January 6, 
me 2, S-1l1). 
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nuclear powers may create political controversy in Germany. 
There 1s also the question of participation by Germany and the 
implicatlomerof thrsect tome 

The basic plan for this chapter is as follows. Tet 
examines each of the three primary reasons hindering the 
development of a unified West European nuclear force, as well 
as mitigating factors and overall prospects. It then 
addresses the implications for the future U.S. role in 


European security as new structures are developed. 


B. PROBLEMS IN COOPERATION 
1. National Interests 

Any attempt to integrate policies among nations must 
first overcome or at least placate the national interests of 
the nations involved. Five areas in particular are of 
interest in the area of nuclear integration: national 
sovereignty, Great Power status, strategic cultures, domestic 
politics, and relationships with the United States. 

Though the United States has provided, and according 
to West European leaders should continue to provide, the 
deterrent to protect Western Europe from attack, a national 
arsenal provides additional protection. For the British and 
the French, the concept of an ultimate deterrent, the 
insurance policy that provides a nation with the ability to 
strike and cause unacceptable damage to the aggressor, helps 


to ensure the security of the homeland. Sabin calls British 
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nuclear weapons the "ultimate national deterrent against 
metacx Upon the United Kingdom."'*? This force is necessary, 
according to the concept, because no nation can rely on a 
force not under national command for its protection. The 
force de frappe serves as the protection of the French 
sanctuary, as a guarantor of French vital interests. As 
President Mitterrand has stated, "France, in any case, will 
not use its nuclear capability other than for its own strategy 
of deterrence, and Europe as a whole will not take the risk of 


pee Themequcestion of national 


finding itself unprotected. 
sovereignty affects the French and British willingness to 
accept a degree of non-national control or influence over 
their nuclear weapons, as both generally oppose this incursion 
Mmimemihieir national sovereignty.?® 

Closely related to the idea of national sovereignty is 
the status provided by the possession of nuclear weapons. 


France believes that its nuclear arsenal has conferred on it 


the status of being the third leading military power of the 


mPa lip A.G. Sabin, British Strategic Priorities in the 
1990’s, Adelphi Paper 254 (London: International Institute 


for Strategic Studies, Winter 1990), 8. 


francois Mitterrand, speech at The Hague, February 7, 
1984, quoted in David S. Yost, "Mitterrand and Defense and 


Security Policy," French Politics & Society, Summer/Fall 1991, 
Lsie 


**’John G. Mason, "Mitterrand, the Socialists, and French 
Meelear Policy," in Le Prestre, 53. 
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world.’ Public and official support for the French nuclear 
force remains strong, as 


France stands out as the Western country with the 
strongest public consensus in support of nuclear 
deterrence...French officials have been consistent in 
upholding the legitimacy of nuclear deterrence as a means 
of preventing war and asSuring France’s independence and 
iIntermat1Onaiecotatuces 


Prime Minister Harold Macmillan described the importance to 
Britain of nuclear weapons in the 1950s: 


The independent contribution...gives us a better position 
in the world, it gives us a better position with respect 
to the United States. It puts us where we ought to be, in 
the position of a Great Power.” 


The possession of nuclear weapons gives both the British and 
the French somewhat more political leverage vis-a-vis the 
United States, adding to their perceived status as Great 
Powers. 

Another national obstacle to the integration of 


British and French nuclear forces resides in the differences 


This attitude has been expressed by numerous) Peemem 
leaders, including Francois Mitterrand, in "Interview with 
President Francois Mitterrand," Bulletin d’Information, 
Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, Paris, May 22, 1989, 6, in 
Diego A. Ruiz Palmer, French Strategic Options in the 1990s, 
Adelphi Paper 260 (London: International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, Summer 1991), 15. 


l3vost, "The Delegitimization of Nuclear Deterremecaws 
Armed Forces and Society, Summer 1990, 493. 


leeAndrew Js Pierre, Nuclear Politics: The Biasaiuaascia 
Experience with an Independent Strategic Force 1939-1970 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1972), 84, in John Roper, 
"Nuclear Policies: Different Approaches to Similar 
Objectives," in Franco-British Defence Cooperation: A New 
Entente Cordiale? eds. Yves Boyer, Pierre Lellouche, and John 
Roper (London: Routledge, 1989), 8. 
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in the strategies and strategic cultures of the countries. A 
joint West European nuclear force would have to fall under one 
strategic plan that resulted at least from a consensus between 
the nuclear participants, not to mention from all the other 
voices within the security organization as a whole. This 
would only be brought about with great difficulty, however, 
Owing to the vastly different allegiances and meanings the 
Eememem and the French hold for their forces. Briere 
strategy begins with NATO, and it 1s within this fundamental 
Beeemog that British policies must be understood. The United 
Kingdom has devoted its forces to NATO - with ultimate 
authority remaining in London - and it participates completely 
in the Nuclear Planning Group (NPG) and the Joint Strategic 
Target Planning Staff (JSTPS). Pocweuanaliyy,. the Brrtash 
meaemly accept (and have historically contributed to the 
formulation of) American strategic concepts for the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

The French, on the other hand, have been fiercely 
independent about the use of their nuclear forces. They have 
constructed notably different scenarios for their use of 
forces, including an earlier and larger use of pre-strategic, 
and then strategic, weapons. France has also refused to 
participate in the NPG in order to retain its complete freedom 


imimenmuciear planning.’° Siamonemeodne miGame we the: dittering 


p-Roper, 13. 
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Strategic cultures between the British and French could 
compound the challenge of closer cooperation, though the NATO 
allies have managed to overcome this problem in many areas. 
Domestic politics will play a large role in hampering 
the coordination and merging of the French and British nuclear 
arsenals. While the force de frappe retains its support 
across most of the French political spectrum, anti-nuclear 
strains are strong in the UK’s Labour opposition.*°* §§sitomea 
Labour come to power, it 1s unlikely that any accommodation 
will be reached with France that fails to address nuclear 
disarmament. In addition to aia over the possession 
of nuclear weapons, Labour has also expressed opposition to 
the possibility of "first use" and supported requirements to 


consult with Germany before any nuclear use.?® Such 


66Nebates over nuclear policies are more frequene sam 
Britain’s House of Commons than in France’s National Assembly. 
Though there is a great deal of interest in cooperating with 
France on a variety of issues, it is often difficult to forge 
common positions from which to negotiate with France because 
of the internal debates. Uncertainty remains regarding the 
outcomes of questions dealing with Britain’s nuclear role, 
including the Trident program, TASM, and disarmament. See 
House of Commons (Hansard), Parliamentary Debates on Nuclear 
Defence, Vol. 201, No. 39, January 14, 1992. In addition, the 
development of Labour’s position toward nuclear weapons 1S a 
key factor in cooperation. Though Labour, as a whole, has 
retreated from the unilateral nuclear disarmament stance of 
much of the 1980s, many in the party still support the notion. 
For a review of Labour’s security policies, see Bruce George, 


The British Labour Party and Defense, Washington Paper 153 
(New York: Praeger, 1991). 


siPreedman, “Britain’s Nuclear Commitment to Germany) (saan 


British-German Defence Cooperation: Partners within the 
Alliance, eds. Karl Kaiser and John Roper (London: Jane’s, 
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policies, depending on their precise formulation, could 
compound the conflicts in strategy discussed above and further 
complicate British nuclear cooperation with France. Domestic 
political constraints in the United Kingdom will exacerbate 
the British government’s difficulties in reaching agreement 
with a French government in which nearly all players favor a 
Strong nuclear force. Debating the utility of nuclear weapons 
may result in no accord at all. 

One final component of national interests that 
separates the British and the French involves the relationship 
Seemmeaed with the U.S. Though the French and the Americans 
have enjoyed relatively close security relations over the 
years, some on each side still consider the other too self- 
important or somehow pursuing policies harmful to European 
interests. France has repeatedly attempted to reduce American 
influence in Europe and replace it with its own in the 
security arena. While the French have relied on the American 
nuclear umbrella to deter the Soviets from attacking Europe, 
they still feel that their own forces are more reliable 
because they are protecting European territory (their own). 
France has tried to spread this attitude throughout Western 
Europe in efforts to enhance the "European Pillar," with 


Mmeamece as its center.!* 


a YOsSt, "France and West European Defence Identity, " 
Survival, July/August 1991, 333-4. 
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The United Kingdom, in contrast, considers a close 
relationship with the United States of the utmost national 
interest and strongly opposes any association with France that 
would threaten this relationship. 

For 40 years, the UK has tried to have the best of both 
world, by maintaining this privileged bilateral security 
relationship stemming from the close Anglo-American 
cooperation which developed during World War II, while at 
the same time becoming part of the integration process in 
Europe. If NATO 1s Superseded by a new security 
arrangement involving bilateral links between the United 
States and an integrated European force organized under 
the EC or WEU, then this special relationship may come 
under Gven Quecarcr sorescume. 
This 1S an essential feature of any military integration plan 
involving the UK. A West European defense identity, including 
a nuclear cooperative effort, must account for the importance 
of the Atlantic link. Nuclear integration has been hindered 
in part because the French have not addressed this concern 
sufficiently. 
2. Political and Operational Considerations 

A second group of reasons why Western European nuclear 
cooperation is unlikely (or, at least, likely to be difficult) 
for the foreseeable future concerns the political and 
operational points that would be involved in cooperating. In 


this context five main ideas are covered: the second dee waa 


center, control problems, cooperative motivations, initiative, 
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and the reactions of other nations to a British-French nuclear 
relationship. 

The notion of a second decision center means that an 
aggressor will have to consider the reactions of more than one 
opponent when planning aggression. In this case, not only are 
possible American responses to an attack important, but the 
British and French responses may also be both severe and 
different from those of the U.S., complicating the aggressor’s 
decision-making process and (it is hoped) deterring him more 
effectively. This rationale has been utilized for the 
creation of both the British and French arsenals, and 
continues to be valid in the eyes of their creators. The 
French rely on "proportionate deterrence," a term also adopted 
by the British, to show how they add to Western deterrence. 
meeoeraing CO one French scholar, "French retalaation...relies 
on the enemy’s inability to predict whether French 
conventional and especially nuclear forces will actually be 


"77 As the United States pulls a large portion of its 


used. 
forces and equipment out of Europe, some French and British 
Serre rals believe that their nuclear arsenals must assume 


meepe’s nuclear guarantee.?”! If American weapons were 


a eadre Brigot, "A Neighbor’s Fears: Enduring Issues in 
Franco-German Relations," in Le Prestre, 96. 


"The January 14, 1992 House of Commons Debate also 
specifically addressed the importance of the British second 
decision center because of the potential loss of the U.S. 
nuclear umbrella. Parliamentary Debates, 887. 
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removed from the equation, however, the second decision center 
notion could serve to help perpetuate the wedge between French 
and British cooperation. 

In addition to the strategic reasons why nuclear 
integration is unlikely, there are practical reasons as well. 
Under any realistic cooperative regime, the national 
governments providing the weapons would consult before any 
were used. It 1s here that time considerations come into 
play, for in the event of war, especially if a nuclear attack 
had already been launched by an aggressor, there would little 
(or no) time for extensive consul cameos before responding. 
Even if cooperative agreements were in place, the time might 
not be available to implement them.’” 

Similarly, questions remain regarding the mechanisms 
through which multilateral or central West European control 
would be exercised. According to Brigot, nuclear cooperation 
is unlikely because "nuclear logic limits considerably sharing 
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sovereignty, whoever the partners may be. 
which he refers includes the placement of forces, their 
control, and the guarantees and use of the deterrent. 


Additionally, once hostilities had begun, operational 


coordination with France might be difficult because of years 


vost, “French Nuclear Targeting,” in Strategic Nuclear 
Targeting, eds. Desmond Ball and Jeffrey Richelson (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1986), 147. 
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of weakened communications ties between the French and NATO, 
complicating attempts at coordination (though numerous 
bilateral arrangements are in place). Finally, while there 
are Similarities between a number of British and American 
systems, this is often not the case with the French, which 
could require extensive modifications to the command, control, 
and communications equipment if integration were sufficiently 
deep. 

One must consider the motives for deciding whether to 
cooperate or not. Though they sternly oppose weakening the 
Atlantic link, the British also deem it necessary to 
participate to a reasonable extent in the process of Western 
European integration. One aspect ane this entails 
participation in military procurement projects, an aspect of 
policy that may be applicable to nuclear forces at some point. 
In deciding whether to cooperate, however, the British must 
determine whether cooperative ventures represent good military 
judgment or political expedience. British decision-making 
toward the European Fighter Aircraft (EFA) program was 
affected by these considerations. The challenge of keeping a 
fine line in which military and political needs are both 
satisfied would always affect nuclear cooperation; an 
integrated force depending on national inputs would remain 
subject to the military vs. political debates of the national 


leadership, resulting in choices based on domestic politics as 


a 


well as the national interest. The ASLP is especially 
interesting win tis eicecaiccmee 

Deficiencies in leadership and initiative, crucial to 
effective world organizations but present in West European 
countries l1n uncertain quantities, could play an important 
role in hindering Western European nuclear integration. 
Though the French have long attempted to lead the Western 
Europeans toward political and military union on their terms, 
French leadership initiatives have sometimes antagonized 
potential followers. On the other hand, the British have 
generally been content to follow ‘the American lead. The 1990- 
1991 Persian Gulf War once again showed American initiative, 
as the U.S. was the only nation able to build the necessary 
polaticales and small tammy Seco alsieucns to perform the task Vs 
Initiative and leadership are essential, or attempts at West 
European military integration in general, and nuclear force 


integration in particular, are doomed to fail. 


M4eanglo/French Defence Cooperation,” report oo =mem 
Defence Committee of the House of Commons, Session 1991-92, 
November 27, 1991, shows a wide range of areas of bilateral 
cooperation, including some in the nuclear field (exercises, 
procurement, planning) and considers cooperation with France 
"undervalued." In addition, British and French officials have 
recently discussed potential cooperation on SSBN operations, 
procurement, and the ASLP, though some reservations have been 
noted. See Charles Miller, "UK, France Discuss Nuclear 
Defense Cooperation," Press Association, January 16, 1992, 
1137 GMT (FBLS-WE, Janvwary (16, - 133) 


>Preedman, "The Gulf War and the New World @rdemee 
Survival, May/June 1991, 199. 
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The final political concern that makes West European 
nuclear integration difficult (or unlikely) is the reaction of 
Other interested nations. For other European nations, 
especially those who might be happier with lessened U.S. 
influence, a coordinated French-British nuclear relationship 
might seem like the creation of a new hegemony in Europe, a 
Beeeenmae tier" of a NATO-like oligarchy.” For smaller 
nations which had come to count on the stabilizing and leading 
influence of the United States for the past forty-five years, 
Such an occurrence would be less than favorable. Hoping for 
more influence themselves, these nations might not only be 
disappointed but also wish for a return to American 
leadership, as many feel that only the American extended 
Sem@eerent can truly protect them.?”’ 

Mitterrand’s January 1992 statement about a European 
nuclear doctrine may well have been motivated out of concern 
that other Western Europeans were beginning to feel left out 
of the integration process by France, with a corresponding 


reduction in their input to form a West European defense 


Beco tane oilvyestr1, "Search for a Buropean Pillar," in 
NATO in the 5th Decade, eds. Keith Dunn and Stephen Flanagan 
(Washington, DC: National Defense University Press, 1990), 
89. 


7One example of this viewpoint can be found in Thomas 
Enders, Holger H. Mey, and Michael Ruhle, "Germany, Extended 
Deterrence, and the Nuclear Debate," draft of March 1991, 9. 
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The appearance of a new hegemonic relationship 
would cast a dark shadow on the new defense union right from 
the start and dim prospects for long term success. American 
Support or opposition toward West European nuclear cooperation 
is also very important to the prospects for its success, as 
questions about the U.S. role in European security affairs 
affect nuclear cooperation just as they do the West European 
security identity in general. Concern for the potential 
marginalization of the U.S. will continue to influen@emene 
debate. 
3. The Role of Germany 

Though Chapter Five of this thesis is devoted to 
Germany’s role in the development of new West European 
security structures, it 1S neceSsary here to emphasize those 
factors which specifically affect the possibility of a 
Furopean nuclear deterrent. This section discusses four 
areas: anti-nuclear sentiment, neutralism, German attitudes 
toward the nuclear deterrent, and attitudes of others toward 


German participation in nuclear policy. 


MwMitterrand said, “(France and Britain] have amem@ec: 
doctrine for their national defense. Is it possible to 
imagine a European doctrine? That question will very quickly 
become one of the major issues in the construction of a common 
European defence." Allocution Prononcee par Monsieur Francois 
Mitterrand, lors de l’ouverture des rencontres nationales pour 
l’Europe, au Palais des Congres, Paris, January 10, 1992, 9 of 
text furnished by the Service de Presse, Presidence de la 
Republique. This unexpected statement could be one of a 
series of steps taken to regain French leadership in the 
process of designing the new West European defense structure. 
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The anti-nuclear movement in Germany 1S well-developed 
and powerful. Though successive Bonn governments have 
accepted and desired U.S. nuclear protection, they have done 
so representing a public that has increasingly held ambivalent 
Or opposing views. Since U.S. theater nuclear weapons have 
been deployed primarily in Germany and have been planned for 
the defense of Germany, a loss of German support for them will 
largely undermine the nuclear policies in place in Western 
Burope. As a result, the German voice at defense union 
meetings might oppose the policies of the British and the 
French regarding nuclear forces. President Bush’s September 
1991 initiative reducing nuclear forces and the subsequent NPG 
meeting in Taormina in October satisfied certain domestic 
political needs of the Kohl government, but public support for 
the continued maintenance of the remaining air-launched 
fiiemear weapons in Germany is uncertain.?” 

The French decision to deploy the Hades missile system 
Strained France’s relations with some German experts, 
officials, and politicians, and weakened the coherence of 
Buropean defense efforts. The SPD guickly announced strong 
opposition to a system which could hypothetically be used on 
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Merman territory.” As public opposition grew, France, not 


Helga Haftendorn, "The Role of Nuclear Weapons in 
Allied Strategy," in Dunn and Flanagan, 129. 
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normally hesitant about taking national security decisions 
despite foreign Gyeeiciem eventually deferred the 
deployment and reduced total numbers.) The effects of this 
reversal remain to seen. 

Opposition to nuclear weapons is related to another 
possible path for German foreign policy - neutralism. Though 
the Kohl government remains firmly committed to the Atlantic 
Alliance, there has been a great deal of support (especially 
from certain circles within the SPD, though it still professes 
loyalty to NATO) for a neutralist German policy, with Germany 
Dilavind waeeme sd ons i ntenepaieaie eae eer role without true 
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allies.’*? Germany’s current pro-Western stance coulld@ehange 


1f some of the pressures affecting other parts of Europe 
should cross its borders, such as religious problems, regional 


ditterenecs Or Wnatronaliscm. = Such pressures (and 


Mivost, "France," in The Allies and Arms Controle qes 
Fen Osler Hampson, Harald Von Riekhoff, and John Roper 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 185. 


2uPrench Try to Clear Nuclear Uncertainties," San Jose 
Mercury News, September 12, 1991, 8C. The Hades program, 
originally calling for 120 missiles for 60 launchers, has been 
CUE EO a total. GE 30mm ceiles- See Yost, "Western Nuclear 
Force Structures," in Nuclear Weapons and the Future of 
Buropean Security, ed. Beatrice Heuser (London: Brassey’s for 
the Centre for Defence Studies, King’s College, University of 
London, 1991), 30. 
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disagreements with EC partners about how to deal with them) 
could force Germany away from Western European organizations 
and weaken efforts at defense integration, thus weakening 
prospects for any integration of European nuclear forces. 
Other German attitudes toward nuclear deterrence will 
compound the difficulty of creating an integrated force. The 
first problem concerns German participation, because if 
nuclear planning is to reflect German political interests to 
any significant degree, Germany must ensure that its voice is 
Meera Though Germany as a whole is losing interest in 
nuclear weapons, it remains important that its interests not 
be 1gnored; yet voicing its concerns may complicate integrated 
European planning. Joffe makes it clear that the previous 
German role has become unsustainable when he says that the 
"Federal Republic will no longer act as a willing ‘aircraft 
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carrier’ of American nuclear weapons in Europe. Any 


central West European nuclear force will have to take German 
interests into account and treat the Germans as more equal 


partners than before Germany’s reunification. 


S-bmcers, Mey, .and Ruhle, 21. In addition, Foreign 
Minister Genscher has signalled his support for Delors’s 
Statement that eventually French nuclear weapons should become 
part of a European arsenal, which would give Germany some 
influence over their disposition and potential use. See 
"Genscher Supports Delors’s Statements, Die Welt, January 8, 
ieee, 8 (FBIS-WE, January 8, 1992, 10). 


~’SJosef Joffe, "The Revisionists: Moscow, Bonn, and the 
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Another point weakening European nuclear forces in 
general and hampering effective integration in particular is 
the German perception of the effectiveness of the British and 
French deterrents. As Enders, Mey, and Ruhle note, neither 
force 1s credible in an extended deterrence role, being 
Satisfactory only for thew protecticme “oF their own 
sanctuaries.'®’ Such opinions damage the  credibilapyeeeee 
French arsenal which, some Frenchmen have vaguely implied, 
might provide protection for Germany as a vital French 
interest. This also strengthens the hand of Americans who 
wish to retain a nuclear deterrent role in Europe, especially 
because some Germans remain interested in a counterweight to 
the large nuclear arsenal of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States. 

As important as German participation in an integrated 
Furopean defense organization is, true partnership involving 
Germany and nuclear weapons evokes considerable opposition 
from other Europeans, especially the French. There has been 
strong and repeated opposition to any conception of Germany 
having nuclear weapons or any control over nuclear weapons 
from Alliance partners, the Russians, and the Germans 
themselves'!*8®, even though the lack of this participation 
weakens integrated security structures. France also fears the 

18’Pnders, Mey, and Ruhle, 9. 
’8vost, "The Delegitimization of Nuclear Deterrene cs 
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possibility of foreign policy marginalization as German 
Seieircal influence in Europe and globally increases.’ 
Clearly the most powerful conventional military as well as 
economic force west of Russia, however, Germany must play a 
large role in ensuring the West European = structure’s 
legitimacy and effectiveness. Otherwise, Germany could turn 
against the integration process, and the U.S. could oppose 


such a process that prevented full German participation. 


C. PROSPECTS FOR COOPERATION 

Viewed from the perspective already discussed, prospects 
for nuclear cooperation in Western Europe seem exceedingly 
bleak. However, a number of factors tend to work in favor of 
increased, rather than decreased, integration. The first is 
economics. It is highly, if not prohibitively, expensive to 
Maintain an independent nuclear arsenal in addition to 
effective conventional forces. Economic pressures have added 
to the difficulty of France maintaining the nuclear and 
conventional forces that it has in the past. The easing of 
the financial burden that cooperation would provide may force 
France in that direction.’?®° Even the vaunted French IRBM 


force has been affected, with the S-45 mobile missile system 


Boicst, "Prancegan the New Europe," Foreign Affairs, 
Winter 1990-1991, 115. 
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being scrapped in July 1991 for budgetary reasons.’ This 
1s especially significant as a step beyond the cutbacks in the 
Hades as well as other programs. 

The United Kingdom has been even more severely affected by 
tight budgets. British conventional forces are already being 
reduced and strong opposition has been raised to SLBM 
modernization as well as to air-launched missile systems. The 
British, however, have experience in using cooperative efforts 
to reduce the financial burden to themselves, as the Trident 
program shows. At the same time as participation further 
cemented British-American relations, the program brought the 
economic advantages of cooperation in procurement to the 
Sagonie Sigua. Cooperation in the ASLP program may offer 
additional opportunities for economic benefits. It is clear 
that economic considerations point strongly toward cooperation 
and integration for the British as well as the French. 

Other factors favor integration. Increased specialization 
would benefit NATO. Such efforts could be complemented by an 
integrated West European nuclear force. The advantages of 


specialization are clear from an economic point of view, but 


Mlberhaps significantly, the French Senate Defense 
Committee has said that the missile could become the backbone 
of a European deterrent, which could justify its cost. See 
JAC Lewis, "French Bid to Give S-45 a Euro Role," Jane’s 
Defence Weekly, November 30, 1991, 1025. 
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the benefits of cooperation in the political arena have been 
many as well. It is after years of coordinated policy efforts 
that NATO stands after the Warsaw Pact has fallen. The 
Western Europeans share so many common interests that 
cooperation should be possible, especially as efforts are 
underway in earnest to create an integrated West European 
defense structure. Cooperation produces synergy, but until 
now national interests have prevented taking advantage of this 
benefit. Finally, results from the Gulf conflict show the 
benefits of cooperation, when nations of similar outlook 
worked together to meld their abilities against common 
opposition. The lessons of the EC’s disunity in the Gulf War 
Should help instruct the Europeans in the benefits of unity as 
they progress toward economic and political integration. 
Though logic suggests that nuclear integration would 
benefit Western Europe in some ways, it would be unrealistic 
to say that the evidence based on these factors carries more 
weight than the factors discouraging integration. National 
sovereignty and related national interests will not be 
Supplanted by the "European good" unless sufficient national 
sovereignty can be retained and the integration process serves 
other national interests. Though it would by no means be a 
rapid process, the political and operational problems 
precluding integration could be overcome by more careful 
analysis and diplomatic expertise. There may be ways to shape 


a European security organization to include substantial German 
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influence while maintaining a robust deterrent force, given 
sufficient time and effort. National interests are another 
question, however. Considering the importance nuclear weapons 
hold for their possessors, cooperation in the nuclear arena 
would imply that great political, psychological, and militam, 
gulfs had been overcome so that the participants could 
integrate something of the highest value tomiemeonmee 
According fuemioce: 
[France’s] preoccupations with autonomy and...France’s 
interest ln maximizing uncertainties in the interests of 
deterrent credibility [have hampered its ability to 
consult with Germany]. France’s refusal to engage in 
consultations on nuclear employment questions with Germany 
and other allies lessens the credibility of French 
professions of interest in building a West European 
defence identity and placing French nuclear forces at the 
Serv LCeuOn. tniomeminiiny = 6 
It 1s clear that until political integration takes place, it 
1s premature even to consider the integration of European 
nuclear forces. Considering the multitude of problems 
involved in political integration, and the fact that planewae. 
defense integration are only at the earliest stages, it is 


apparent that for the foreseeable future there will be no 


close cooperation of West European nuclear forces. 
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D. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Any fundamental shift in the structure of European 
security carries great significance for the foreign and 
military policy of the United States. Though this chapter has 
argued that Western European nuclear integration will not 
happen for the foreseeable future, the reasons behind the 
efforts being made toward integration in this area as well as 
European economic and political integration in general will 
necessitate basic reassessments of U.S. relations with Europe. 
This section of the chapter briefly analyzes some important 
1ssue areas affected by European integration with an eye 
toward future nuclear strategic planning for the United 
States. Many of these issue areas are related to more general 
topics concerning the development of a West European security 
iMemerty and its implications for U.S. planning, which are 
discussed in other chapters. This section concentrates on two 
specifically nuclear considerations: the reshaping of the 
nuclear roles of NATO and/or the WEU, and the challenge of 
Semerolling potential nuclear escalation in a conflict. 
1. Nuclear Roles in the Reshaping of NATO and/or the WEU 
The alliance structures are in a period of major 
transition. NATO has already begun to transform itself toward 
the post-Cold War era, attempting to define new roles in 
European security. The concept of existential deterrence has 


many more followers. The Western European Union is on the 
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fringes of power, as Europeanists and Atlanticists attempt to 
find its place in West European integration as well as its 
relationship to NATO. Efforts toward integrating European 
nuclear forces could fit nicely into a strengthened WEU, but 
this would institutionalize nuclear forces in an organization 
over which the United States has little influence. Whereas 
under current structures the U.S. can count on coordiiieawie| 
with the British through the NPG and JSTPS, a combined 
British-French arsenal under WEU auspices might present 
American nuclear planning with the need to consider scenarios 
in which the European ar Sania ee an autonomous role. 
Should the EC gain a nuclear arsenal in this way, it 1s 
possible that NATO’s nuclear role would lose some of its 
centrality in allied planning, perhaps reducing its deterrent 
effect, especially as the U.S. reduces its European forces. 
As the United States withdraws large portions of its 
forces from Europe, its whole European posture changes. The 
U.S. role may become one of ensuring the stability of Europe 
by a token presence and political relationships, in order to 
keep Eastern Europe under some form of control as well as 
providing a counterweight to a Germany which could choose an 
independent path.’ The role of American nuclear fonee 
then, becomes one of a very distant threat. Should the U.S. 


choose or be forced to remove its nuclear forces from Europe 
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in their entirety, nuclear deterrence may become what some 
have called "declaratory extended deterrence," less credible 
than extended deterrence based in part on an in-theater 
Mea jpresence.’?° The entire face of nuclear deterrence 
and of the Atlantic Alliance will be shaped by efforts to 
integrate and reconfigure West European security structures. 
2. Control over Nuclear Escalation 

The concept of nuclear weapons under the control of 
allies other than the U.S. itself has always been of great 
concern to the United States because of the uncertainties 
Meeed regarding their control and possible use.’?’ The 
smaller nuclear powers do not share the thoroughly debated and 
modelled deterrence strategies that the U.S. has created. 
French strategies that diverge widely from Anglo-American 
Strategies by emphasizing threats of earlier and less limited 
use than are envisaged by Britain and the U.S. cause concern 
that in the event of war SACEUR might lose escalation control 
because France might usurp the initiative and begin a large 
scale nuclear war.’’® 

While nuclear force integration in Europe could 


moderate the French strategies more toward American views, 
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having another large ainstitutionalized control)” pGaimteeeaer 
nuclear weapons would force a reassessment of American nuclear 
strategy. The delicate nuclear balances that have existed 
could be upset by an assertive EC or WEU armed with nuclear 
weapons should tensions arise again there, and uncertainty 
would exist over nuclear use in contingencies outside Europe. 
The United States would likely be forced to negotiate strategy 
with the European organization to try to coordinate planning 
and control, and this would give the Europeans additional 
leverage over the U.S. In sum, efforts to unite British and 
French nuclear forces, however far they may progress, will 


have substantial implications for American strategic planning. 


E. CONCLUSION 

It seems clear that any potential nuclear force 
integration in Western Europe is a far-reaching proposition 
for both European integration and American strategic planning. 
It would certainly be the apex of West European integration, 
completing the final act of establishing an autonomous defense 
identity. Still, the many advantages of integrating West 
European nuclear forces will likely be outweighed by the 
disadvantages and obstacles into the foreseeable future. 
National interests and questions over national sovereignty 
will prevent accord on more technical and political issues 
from catalyzing “santeqmanion- The role of Germany, the 


Strongest economic power in Western Europe, will remain 
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Meertain for some time to come, further clouding true 
Furopean integration in the security field. 

Regardless of the end result, the United States faces 
great challenges in its strategic planning. It will play some 
role in the reshaping of European security structures, but 
this role will depend greatly on the extent of cooperation 
among the Europeans, as well as the fear of general 
instability. The U.S. must continue to address these issues 
because the stakes are very high. Careful attention to 
nuclear weapons has kept the peace for forty-five years; 


further close attention will (it is hoped) perpetuate it. 
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V. GERMANY AND WEST EUROPEAN SECURITY 


A. INTRODUCTION 

November 9, 1989 represented the true end of the postwar 
period for many of the world’s nations. For Germany, which 
would have been the central front battlefield had war 
occurred, the collapse of the Berlin Wall ultimately led to 
the restoration of full national sovereignty and all the 
resulting privileges and respons 1 Oimiedece The Federal 
Republic of Germany, which had defined much of its security 
policy in close collaboration with the United States in NATO, 
suddenly found itself with a much more influential voice, at 
the same time as domestic opposition in the U.S. to a large 
military effort in the post-Cold War era increased. Quickly 
developing, however, was a German political debacle over not 
only the proper role of German military power but also over 
what type of West European security structure Germany should 
back. 

While for many years the Federal Republic had been obliged 
to accede to the leadership of the U.S. (and certain European 
powers) in formulating its security policy, the reunified 
Germany in short order became the pivotal actor in any 
European multinational structure. A leader in the EC, 


Germany’s role has been critical to the endurance of NATO, the 
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WEU, and CSCE as well. While the Paris-Bonn axis has been the 
driving force for greater European integration (the European 
identity), the Bonn-Washington axis has become the cornerstone 
of the transatlantic link. Germany’s recognition of its 
multiple roles has required complicated political maneuvering, 
which has often led to questions about Germany’s true motives 
and reliability. 

While France has led the way toward a more significant 
Furopean identity, and while Britain has underscored the 
importance of close ties with the U.S., Germany will play the 
key role in the development of future West European security 
structures. A position provided by population and economic 
might, Germany’s status also depends on the actions of the 
leading political parties as well as trends in public opinion. 
Since Germany’s role 1s so important, this chapter 
specifically addresses the principal factors that will 
possibly influence its positions in the near future on these 
security issues. Specifically, it begins by examining briefly 
German "assertiveness" in foreign policy, as this idea not 
only colors much of Germany’s security policy, but also 
affects relations with allies. Next, the chapter considers 
the attitudes of Germany’s leading political parties on two 
essential questions: the development and interrelationships 
of West European security structures, and the out-of-area 
question. Next is an analysis of public opinion trends with 


respect to the use of military force, alliances, and the 
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future of U.S. forces in Germany. The chapter concludes with 
an overall look at the direction German security policy is 


taleung. 


B. GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY "ASSERTIVENESS" 
Germany has taken a much more active role in European 
affairs in the time since the fall of the Berlin Wall and 
reunification. Partly a result of the strength of the unified 
nation, this role also results from what Germany has perceived 
as a lack of leadership from its European partners. The 
Yugoslav crisis has been the most obvious example of what has 
been called by some German "assertiveness" in foreign policy - 
that 1s, bucking the mainstream opinion and forging its own 
course, in this case with recognition of the independence of 
Croatia “and Sloventen At the same time, Germany has 
exercised much of the initiative in the development of 
integrated European structures, taking over from France in 
devising the compromises necessary to keep Britain involved in 
the process. The Germans have played an essential role not 
only in monetary union compromises but also in the development 
of a West European security identity.°° While Chamecimes 


Kohl has attempted to dispel concerns that Germany is creating 


’°*David Binder, “As Bonn Talks Louder, Some in thewweee 
Wince," New York Times, January 7, 1992, A2. 
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fmeeemmtin Reich,” Free Democratic Party (FDP) Chairman Otto 
Lambsdorff has stated that Germans "are being involved in 
solving problems they would not have dared to address 
Petore "°°! 

Germany has also become the leading U.S. ally in Europe. 
The "special relationship" with the U.K. has not weakened, but 
Germany 1s the dominant economic and political power on the 
continent, and the United States has chosen to work with it 
Weemeeclosely in the security field. It 1s significant that 
the North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC) was launched as 
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a U.S.-German initiative. Not only does Germany fear the 
creation of a security vacuum in Central and Eastern Europe, 
but as one unnamed official also said, "We have greater 
responsibilities and a duty now to take a lead on 


Becasion."*? 


The United States and Germany recognize the 
need each has for the other in European security affairs. 
While the U.S. needs Germany to legitimize the American role 
and the continuation of NATO, Germany feels that there 1s no 
substitute for the American military guarantee, neither in 

Beetto  Lambsdorft, “GouncnvmeeNeceds meUeS. Political 
Leadership," speech at the Friedrich Naumann Foundation, 
Washington, DC, February 25, 1992, in The Week in Germany, 
German Information Center, New York, February 28, 1992, 1. 
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French forces nor in a potential Franco-British nuclear 
umbels = This growing partnership will signif#eanwia 
affect the development of European security structures and the 
future U.S. role in European security affairs. 

The more active German role in foreign and security 
politics has aroused concern in some areas, particulaphyee 
France. France’s fear of a new German powerhouse was evident 
in 1990, when the French attempted to slow German 
reunification. French anxiety appeared again in October 1991 
during the discussion of the British-Italian and French=@eijag 
defense proposals, when the French worried about the 
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reliability of German suppor President Mitterrand 


expressed annoyance and concern about the German role in 

Yugoslavia when he stated, 
[the] scenario [fof the redrawing of internal Yugoslav 
borders] did not occur because the desire for western 
unity between the Community countries in the end 
prevailed, but not without temporary hitches over 
individual countries’ desires to assert their own 
intenestomenener. = 

French concerns have been echoed by others, including the 


British, who in some ways might also be attempting to "tie 
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neo’ It is likely to be some time before other 


down Germany. 
countries have confidence in Germany’s desire to work with its 
European partners for common goals, adding to the complexity 


Mmmeemiteornational relations in the interim. 


C. GERMAN PARTY ATTITUDES TOWARD EUROPEAN SECURITY STRUCTURES 
1. CSCE 

A strengthened CSCE would be the embodiment of the 
"common European house" called for by former Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev and taken up by German Foreign Minister 
Genscher. Genscher has reiterated his support for the goal of 
bringing "the whole of Europe ever closer together on the 
basis of the Charter of Paris" on a number of occasions. In 
his view, Europe’s military alliances would become part of 
that process, effectively transforming them into components of 
meen -Buropean collective security arrangement.’ While 
Chancellor Kohl and the CDU/CSU union have also lent their 
Support to the CSCE process, it has not occupied their 
attention to the extent that it has that of Genscher and the 


FDP and the Social Democrats (SPD). 


2°"iSpoken by an unnamed British ambassador in Europe, 
quoted in Marc Fisher, "’German Question’ Bedevils European 
Unification Talks," Washington Post, December 8, 1991, in the 
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The SPD’s recent Congresses have expressed the party’s 
desire to replace the previously established European security 
structures with a new European system not based on military 
power.?°? The 1991 Congress called formthe CS@GE tous ome 
base for a European peace order, with which existing 
institutions could be dovetailed.*?®° SPD official Karsten 
Voigt has said that the party favors NATO being at the CSCE’s 
disposal, as well as the NACC.**? These proposals forthe 
CSCE would not only fundamentally alter Europe’s military 
alliances, but could also effectively diminish American 
influence in European security affairs. 

2. NATO 

The CDU/CSU has remained a steadfast supporter of the 
Atlantic Alliance since the Federal Republic of Germany joined 
ing a GSS Chancellor Kohl has often repeated that "the 
security alliance between Europe and North America remains 


indispensable, "’'? and has recently stated that, 


"See for example the SPD position paper, "From the 
Confrontation of the Blocs to a European Security System, " 
Apral 25, 199071. 
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femme | future,...[the} freedom and security of Europe 

and also, therefore, of Germany can be safeguarded by this 

@eemoatlantic alliance, which is why I would like to 

underline...that for us, it is a matter of course that 

this includes also a substantial presence of American 

magees in Europe. "2? 
NATO has been, and remains, the cornerstone of the CDU/CSU’s 
security policy, even while it has lent support to a West 
European defense identity. Germany has also recently stated 
its desire to subordinate the "European" corps proposed by 
Premce and Germany to NATO.?!4 

Genscher and the FDP have also expressed the need for 

NATO as not only the cement of transatlantic solidarity that 
will ensure North American participation in the European 
house, but also as the organization that will ensure European 
Peter y during the transitions occurring in Eastern 
meee. NATO, through the NACC, would also provide the 
Mise@eutional framework for cooperation with the Central and 
Bastern European nations. While the SPD as a whole favors 


NATO becoming an arm of the CSCE, former Chancellor candidate 


Oskar Lafontaine called for NATO to extend its security 


Helmut Kohl, "US-German Friendship Strengthens Atlantic 
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guarantee to the Commonwealth of “Independent Stare 
Quickly disavowed by other party officials, this proposal 
illustrates the internal split of the party, weakening its 
ability to influence national policy formation. It also shows 
the fluidity of efforts to redesign the architecture of 
European security - and raises questions about what role NATO 
will play in the foreseeable future. 


3. The EC, The WEU, and the Franco-German Proposal fora 
European Corps 


While continuing to support both NATO and the U.S. 
role, the Kohl government has also acknowledged the importance 
of addressing the security interests of the backers of the EC, 
the WEU, and the Franco-German proposal for a European corps. 
An important driver of the European identity, Kohl has tried 
to frame it in terms acceptable to the United States. ie 
appears that Kohl "intends strengthening the European pillar 
without rendering the Atlantic Alliance superfluouwsmia 
This pillar would have its uses, including assuming some of 
the military burden from the U.S. and allowing Europe (either 
the EC or the WEU) to participate in a cohesive fashion in 
some future military eventuality, following the example of WEU 


naval coordination in the Persian Gulf 2n S@twO Mioeeme 


lewartin Winter, Lafontaine Wants to Extend NATO Area," 
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Somelvces.°° Additionally, a common European position could 
be developed in the WEU and then presented at North Atlantic 
Council sessions. Tews saignitreant “that “65% of those 
identifying themselves as CDU/CSU supporters favored the idea 
of a European intervention force in a recent survey (as did 
Memo reSrD Supporters) .**° This could cause a split within 
the CDU/CSU that could ultimately threaten its support for 
NATO. 

The FDP has not expressed a great deal of interest in 
European security structures other than the CSCE. This is 
probably the result of two factors. First, the party’s goal 
1S a security system based on much more than military power, 
a system that a strengthened CSCE might provide, not the WEU 
as a component of the EC or as an autonomous entity. The 
Maastricht security articles agreed to by Germany can be seen 
as an expedient toward the ultimate CSCE-based security goal. 
Second, NATO remains the primary military organization in 
Europe, as the Alliance is the established organization with 
critical American participation. While the FDP has supported 
the concept of a European identity, 1t has done so as part of 
an overall campaign to bring Europe together within the CSCE 

“Jean-Paul Picaper, interview with Helmut Kohl, Le 
Figaro, November 14, 1991, 4 (FBIS-WE, November 18, 1991, 13). 
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framework. Additionally it has devoted considerable attention 
to the need for continued American participation, which would 
occur not through the EC or WEU, but through NATO angen 
CSCE. 

The SPD has called for the WEU to move gradually 
toward the process of European political union. It would then 
be subject to the common security policy of the EC members, 
though each member would be able to debate policy in its own 


domestic mtormane =. 


Because it favors the ultimate goal of 
dovetailing defense organizations into the CSCE, however, the 
SPD 1S Neb likely co suceoms comonain the strengthening of the 
WEU. Indeed, the party has expressed its opposition to the 
interventionary role for the organization envisioned in some 
Quarters. — 

As a result of the SPD’s stance, the FDP’s lesser 
interest, and the CDU/CSU’s ambivalence, support for the 
concept of a truly autonomous European defense identity seems 
weakened. While Kohl backs the idea of a European pillar for 
NATO, he has remained distant from French concepts of European 
activism, preferring that the Franco-German proposal for a 
European corps follow NATO guidance. Without clear German 


*-°nSPD European Policy Perspectives and European Policy," 


*7IRainer Nahrendorf and Peter Henacher, "Engholm: We Can 
Not Return to Nationalism. SPD Demands changes in Maastricht 
Treaty," interview in Handelsbatt, March 5, 1992, 9 (FBIS-WE, 
March 16, 1992, 10). 
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Support or even plausible definitions of the roles and 
missions of the WEU or the "European corps," it seems unlikely 
Phat either will gain strength without other changes in the 
European security environment - from either side of the 
Belantic. This clearly demonstrates the political weight 
Germany now carries in Europe. 
4. The Role of the United States 
The role of the United States in European security 

affairs is uncertain as the post-Cold War world develops. 
Though European officials across the continent have emphasized 
the need for a continued American military presence for a 
variety of reasons, i1t 1S unclear how large that presence 
should be, where it should be located, or whether domestic 
American interests will permit it to remain in Europe. In 
general, the German point of view is that American forces are 
necessary to ensure the stability of a dangerous continent. 
As former Defense Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg noted, only the 
link with North America can ensure security and stability in 
Burope. 

For this purpose, a continued substantial presence of 

American conventional and nuclear forces in Europe will be 

required. At the same time it stands out clearly that 


security in Europe must never be defined as an exclusively 
European concern.’ 


*22Gerhard Stoltenberg, "Managing the Change: European 
Security Policy and Transatlantic Relationship in a Time of 
Change in Europe," speech in Bonn, April 10, 1991, 11. 
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Three-quarters of CDU/CSU supporters still believe in 
a strong U.S. role in Europe.** The opinion iS Ccommonmmemar 
only the U.S. can provide a viable security guarantee, even 
while Western Europe strives to build its own defense 
Ident 1 bys Regardless of the claims of some Frenchmen that 
France’s nuclear arsenal could provide a sufficient deterrent, 
"there seems to be an abiding consensus that no realistic 
substitute is available for the deterrent role of U.S. nuclear 
weapons."*** This reinforces the attitude that themes 
States 1S the ondomeonsistent friend Germany has.’ 

As previously discussed, Foreign Minister Genscher has 
indicated his desire for the continuation of NATO and theme 
role in Europe to stabilize the region. The presence of 
American forces in Germany remains an open question, however. 
The FDP position on nuclear weapons is much less uncertain. 
Genscher has remarked that, "Land-based nuclear weapons can no 
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longer be deployed on German soil. Tt 1s not entire 


clear whether this position opposes the CDU/CSU line on 


4237011, 17. Significantly, new Defense Minister Youle 
Ruehe 1S a strong supporter of the United States role in 
Germany, even more so than his predecessor. 


224uGerman Perspectives on NATO and Buropean Secu 
(Fairfax, VA: National Security Research, August 1991), 34-5. 


42°Prederick Kempe, "Germany 1S Seeking to Ease Comers 
in U.S. over Its Reliability as an Ally," Wall Street Journal, 
February 4, 1992, 2. 

22 Onl eee Ow Intervention Demanded, " Frankfurter 
Allgemeine, May 24, 1991, 4 (FBIS-WE, May 28, 1991, 7). 
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nuclear weapons for dual-capable aircraft, it could add to the 
pressure on Kohl to modify his party’s stance on the issue. 
It also reinforces the impression that Genscher ultimately 
wants U.S. forces and weapons to leave Germany. With the 
CDU/CSU showing electoral weakness and German public opinion 
strengthening against its position on U.S. nuclear weapons in 
Germany, Genscher 1S gaining increasing power over the 
development of German security policy, decreasing the 
likelihood of a long-term American military and nuclear 
presence in Germany. 

SPD positions would seem to deny the need for U.S. forces 
in Germany. The party has made its position on nuclear 
weapons clear: it favors their total withdrawal from Europe. 
As Lafontaine stated early in 1990, "Unity...means liberation 
from chemical and atomic weapons and renunciation of low-level 
feee@eary flights. "22? He followed Stmais “Statement with! a 
pledge to order the withdrawal of all chemical weapons (which 
the U.S. removed in 1990) and nuclear weapons from German 
territory if he became Chancellor. Lafontaine’s position was 
formalized into party policy shortly thereafter when the SPD 
position paper repeated 1988 resolutions to rid Germany and 


Europe of nuclear weapons through a ban on short-range nuclear 


io weetontaine: ekoml Policy™Detrimental tCo™Unity," This 
Week in Germany, March 2, 1990, 2. 
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forces and all land- and air-based nuclear weapons.’*? In 
addition the party continued its call for the transformation 
of European military forces into units incapable of 
aggression, through logistics, armaments, and operational 
changes.**? Such alterations would substantially transform 
and reduce the U.S. military presence. 

The future of the U.S. military presence in Germany is 
considered later in this chapter. Political circles in 
Germany clearly believe that the U.S. role has fundamentally 
changed. It will be difficult for Kohl to maintain supaee- 
for a large American military ee in Germany, even if he 
can produce a consensus on the U.S. role in Europe in general. 
One factor that may moderate mass public and elite opinion 
against U.S. forces in Germany, however, is. the economic 
impact of their leaving. Already there have been calls for 
their retention to prevent the collapse of certain local 
economies. It remains to be seen how important such calls 
will be compared to those desiring an end to U.S. 
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D. THE OUT-OF-AREA QUESTION 
Dealing with out-of-area issues is fundamental not only to 
Sorting out the various options for future West European 
security, but also to ensuring that Germany’s influence is 
commensurate with its economic power. Germany has already 
faced considerable international criticism regarding its 
reluctance to participate to a greater extent in the Persian 
Gulf War and for its hesitation in answering the out-of-area 
question in general. As a prominent U.S. expert on German 
affairs, Ronald Asmus, has noted, 
A stable European peace structure and German-American 
relationship cannot be built if Germany is inclined toward 
pacifism, is reluctant to acknowledge geopolitical 
realities, or 1s unwilling to share the burdens of 
i@ieermational security.7*° 
The CDU/CSU has favored the involvement of German forces 
in out-of-area missions to a greater degree than the other 
main parties. Party officials recognize that an "enormous 
@emets Of Credibility" for Germany will result if it fails to 
participate at least in UN peacekeeping tasks’*!, and most 
wish to allow the Bundeswehr to operate beyond UN 
mess ons .7°- Gerhard Stoltenberg, who had favored German 
['FonaldeD. Asmus, “Germany amd Ameriea: Partners in 
Leadership?" Survival, November/December 1991, 564. 
231"Do Not Gamble Away the Seat in the Security Council," 
Frankfurter Allgemeine, March 3, 1992, 4 (FBIS-WE, March 3, 
moo2, Ji). 
2"Parties at Odds on Bundeswehr UN Deployment; 


Sealition: SPD Should Give up Resistance to German 
Participation in Military Operations," Sueddeutsche Zeitung, 
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participation in military missions called for by the European 
Political Union (EPU), was ferced to back@e dovnaeeen 
formalizing the policy by strong opposition from both these 
and SPpp.??3 Volker Ruehe, the new defense minister, has 
previously expressed his support for a change in the Basic Law 
to allow for German participation in all UN activities, and is 
likely to maintain the pressure to allow a wider range of out- 
of-area operations. Not all in the CDU/CSU favor altering the 
Basic Law, however, because of the possibility that 
specifically legislating the permissibility of UN missions 
could remove all the ambiguity and* outlaw other missense. 
It seems clear that not even the conservative CDU/CSU has 
resolved all its own questions. 

The FDP, which originally opposed even the use of German 
forces in UN peacekeeping (the so-called "blue helmet") 
operations, ultimately shifted its position to favor such 
missions if the Basic Law were amended to permit theme. 


Genscher has come out in favor of such a solution eos 


January 17, 1992, 2 (FBIS-WE, February 5, 1992, 14). 


*23"OQbsolete Mindset: Serious Defeat for Defense Minister 
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Der Spiegel, February 24, 1992, 107-9 (FBIS-WE, March 5, 1992, 
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| question, and his pressure forced Stoltenberg to back down 
with his proposal to allow even greater German participation 
in out-of-area activities. FDP security expert Jurgen 
Koppelin also opposes such an initiative, because he feels 
that it would imply that all European security tasks would 
become Bundeswehr missions.*?® Genscher’s personal political 
strength and the party’s importance to the ruling coalition 
make it unlikely that Kohl will soon gain support for out-of- 
area missions beyond peacekeeping under UN auspices. 

The SPD has been the most adamant in opposing out-of-area 
operations. Following from their positions on the European 
security alliances, the SPD would support "blue helmet" 
missions only if the Basic Law permitted them, = and 
participants in such operations would only be allowed to 
protect themselves.’*’ SPD security spokesman Walter Kolbow 
has on numerous occasions opposed Stoltenberg on the out-of- 
area question, reiterating the party’s insistence on carefully 
mieeumocribed "blue helmet" missions only.?** The SPD’s 
position on out-of-area operations cannot be ignored by the 
CDU/CSU. Any attempt to amend the Basic Law must satisfy the 

232usPpD and FDP Reject Military Plans," Sueddeutsche 
ees. Mepmmaty Is, 2992, 2 (FPBIS-WE, February 13, 1992, 

2’The May 1991 Party Congress finally assented to the 
concept of German participation in UN peacekeeping operations. 
See Atzinger, 29-30. 
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SPD, because it currently controls the Bundesrat, making the 
possibility of permitting operations of the type favored by 
the CDU/CSU virtually nonexistent in the foreseeable future. 

The out-of-area question is important because of its 
impact on Germany’s ability to play a key role in the 
designing of the new West European security architecture. Far 
from being resolved, the issue raises concerns among Germany’s 
allies about its) reliability. Germany’s ability to 
participate in out-of-area activities would seem crucial to 
any viable mission for the European corps outlined in the 
October 1991 Franco-German Scat eile as well as to the WEU. 
The question has become much more prominent recently. It is 
certain to influence considerably the relations between 
Germany and its European partners; it could significantly 
handicap any autonomous West European defense entity; and it 


could weaken the growing U.S.-German partnership. 


E. TRENDS IN PUBLIC OPINION 
1. The Use of Military Force 
Public opinion is playing an ever-greater role in the 
security politics of the Federal Republic. While the public 
long felt secure about the government’s handling of security 
policy and about the protection of Germany by the United 


States, defense and arms control are becoming areas of greater 
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Mme interest.*°- As the threat has receded, Germans have 
felt less need for military forces. One poll found a general 
delegitimization of security policy in which less than 20% of 
Germans considered there to be any threat to Germany at 
all.*4° A certain degree of pacifism has entered the German 
population’s attitude; the trend is to see peace as an 
absolute value. This was an important factor in determining 
@emmeamy s behavior during the Persian Gulf War.?" While 
there has been support for joint European defense decision- 
making, the German population has opposed a European Rapid 


242, as) «well as providing only ambivalent 


Deployment Force 
peeemiG to UN military operations outside the NATO area.?* 
Indicative of general German attitudes toward the use of 
military force, Germans have expressed support for non- 
military out-of-area missions (unlike the Gulf 
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experience) and even more importantly, a recent poll 


*°RBarry Blechman and Cathleen Fisher, "West German Arms 
Control Policy," in West European Arms Control Policy, ed. 
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showed that support for military defense was no more than 60% 
even in responding to an attack on their own territory.’ 
2. Attitudes Toward European Alliances 

Since the late 1980s, not only have German attitudes 
changed from giving unquestioning support to NATO, but they 
have also left decision-makers with very ambiguous impressions 
that make the drawing of trends quite difficult. An early 
1990 poll showed that support for neutrality had matched that 
favoring staying in the Atlantic Alliance, while other surveys 
showed similarly ambivalent results.** While Germans 
favored joint European defense decision-making, only 40% felt 
that defense should be a priority of the EC.?4’ In addition, 
while a majority of Germans continues to believe that NATO is 
essential for German security, the trend has been toward 
decreasing support for this position, including oni] eee 
the former East Germany.**®° Most of these same Germans seem 


to have adopted the FDP and SPD position that the CSCE should 


January 2971992 505. 
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be the primary organization for shaping the future European 
wemerercal order.’* 

Even though most Germans no longer consider there to 
be threats to their security, as time goes on the 
international environment will certainly change. One factor 
that could help perpetuate support for NATO 1s recognition of 
new threats, such as those from the Third World or possibly 
mistability.°°° Nevertheless, “suppotce = ror = NATO in “the 
foreseeable future is unlikely to regain the levels it held 
for most of the Cold War period, and this has already forced 
an American reappraisal of the U.S. security role in Europe. 
After all, as Josef Joffe notes, 

Dependents do not seek to inflict their will on patron 
powers when the threat is high. Conversely, the hold of 
protectors over clients will inevitably loosen as their 
Semenmd for security dwindles.?*} 

3. Attitudes Toward U.S. Forces and Nuclear Weapons 

German public opinion has shown a steep recent decline 
in support for the retention of American forces in Germany. 
Far different from a period in which the U.S. was considered 


the protector of the Federal Republic of Germany, much of the 


backing for the American military presence now comes from 


a Zolli, 11. 
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those who fear the substantial economic consequences of the 
withdrawalescteU.sS. foucece A late 1991 (post-Soviet coup) 
poll showed that 57% of Germans favored the total withdrawal 
of U.S. forces, while 70% favored a complete withdrawal of 
nuclear weapons from Germany.’” These numbers’ are 
consistent with results from polls in the late 1980s, which 
showed increasing support for nuclear disarmament as well as 
opposition to what came to be seen as a U.S. occupation of 
Germany, especially in light of the reduced threate= 

Young Germans who cannot easily appreciate American 
efforts on Germany’s behalf Savers the Second World War are 
likely to form a substantial bloc of opinion opposing the 
American presence in Germany in the near future. There is a 
strong sentiment that the Germans "want their country back." 
After so many years of "occupation" by foreign military forces 
and limited sovereignty, the opportunity has finally come for 
Germany to control its own destiny. The trends shown not only 
in attitudes toward military operations and European 
alliances, but also toward the presence of American forces and 
nuclear weapons, may accelerate, with serious implications for 


efforts develop a new West European defense identity. 
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F. CONCLUSIONS 
For all the pronouncements of the Kohl government that 

Germany intends to support fully the Atlantic Alliance, as 
well as European integration, it is clear that he faces 
challenges to his policies on many fronts. Not only the 
Opposition Social Democrats, but also the coalition partner 
Free Democrats are much less convinced than the CDU/CSU of the 
efficacy of military force in the post-Cold War era, 
increasing the difficulty of achieving a consensus on German 
participation in out-of-area missions. At the same time, 
while Kohl has taken part in, and supported, the efforts of 
the CSCE, his adamant support for NATO as well as for the EC 
Seams OWL 1in contrast to the opinions of both the SPD and 
FDP. There exists no clear consensus about the future of 
security policy for Germany; the opinion polls come the 
closest to producing one, but even their results show 
considerable ambivalence in many areas. As Joffe has 
observed, 

Given the [limited] new security consensus, the best 

American pleas for strategic stability count for littleif 

no significant political force in West Germany is willing 

memecarry them forward as its own.?** 

Germany’s hesitations about coming to grips with new 

security requirements threaten the ability of the projected 
Buropean political union to form a cohesive security policy, 


because the out-of-area question and Germany’s growing 
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opposition to military force could paralyze numerous decision- 
making bodies. In addition, ambivalent support for American 
security interests and increasing opposition to an American 
military presence will add to the challenges facing U.S. 
decision-makers in defining a new U.S. role in European 
Security affairs, strengthening the position of those who 
favor a larger withdrawal of American forces from Europe. 
Times have changed in Europe, especially in Germany. Joffe’s 
1989 observation is all the more apt today: 
West German society, as all the polls indicate with ever 
more dramatic numbers, is no longer willing to carry 
yesterday’s military burden - be it nuclear weapons 
stationed on German soil, long terms of military service, 
the traditional peace-time strength of the Bundeswehr of 
496,000 men, or the environmental toll of Allied forces in 
the Federal Republ ves == 
The domestic costs of reunification have diverted public 
attention from security issues, and promise to do so for some 
time. Still, Germany is such an important driver of European 
integration that it cannot afford either to sit on the 
sidelines or assume it can participate in the projected 
European political union and avoid particular consequences 
when it chooses. Clear-cut German policies will be essential 


as the development of a West European defense identity 


progresses. 
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VI. THE FUTURE OF NATO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


| As the result of changes in the global security 
| 


ee ronment portrayed in previous chapters, the guardian of 
post-War Western security, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), finds its continued existence in 
question. For the United States, the implication could be the 
loss of much of the influence it has possessed in Western 
Europe throughout the Cold War period. Lawrence Kaplan stated 
in 1988 that, "...1f the alliance still had meaning for most 
of its members, it rested on the importance of maintaining a 
balance of power between East and West.'"?°° With the 
transformation of the East-West relationship, this pillar no 
longer exists. It is therefore necessary to determine if 
Kaplan was (or will be) correct, and if NATO will follow the 
Warsaw Pact into oblivion, or if there is more to NATO and its 
ability to adapt than Kaplan’s statement implies. 
American strategic planning has arrived at a significant 
crossroad, as the 1992 political campaign shows. Much of the 
latitude American decision-makers will have is being shaped in 


Western Europe; nevertheless, how the Administration and 


fhawrence S. Kaplan, NATO and the United States: The 
Enduring Alliance (Boston: MTwayne Publishers, 1988), 100. 
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Congress proceed 1s not only crucial but yet to be determined 
completely. One thing is clear: "There will be no 
encompassing paradigm of thought and action to rival those 
that dominated the past 40 years."7?’ The result wile 
much more decentralized and disaggregated American strategic 
planning approach than has existed for many years. 

Progress toward an autonomous defense identity examined in 
chapter three will also play an important role in determining 
West European influence on the transformation and survival of 
NATO. An autonomous West European security structure could 
help satisfy those in the U.S. Congress clamoring for greater 
burden-sharing" by the European allies, or make the 
maintenance of NATO appear less necessary. From the days of 
the 1948 Vandenberg Resolution, when the United States decided 
permanently to commit itself to the defense of Western Europe, 
the U.S. has officially supported the concept of Western 
Europe’s being able to defend itself, while the idea has 
generally left many Europeans feeling somewhat insecure. As 
North Atlantic Assembly Deputy Secretary General Simon Lunn 
has observed, "Americans saw [NATO] as a means to create a 
more viable and independent Europe which would mean a 


diminished American involvement; Europeans viewed it as a 


s7Robert E. Hunter, "Starting at Zero: U.S. Foreign Policy 
for the 1990’s," The Washington Quarterly, Winter 1992, 30. 
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means of ensuring American involvement. Though George 


Kennan saw the post-War Atlantic framework developing into a 


cooperative arrangement, °° 


forces were already at work to 
turn the idea of West European self-defense into an American 
commitment. Since NATO’s founding the goal of West European 
self-defense has been periodically reiterated, yet the 
American backbone of the Alliance has never wavered. 

This chapter deals with the future of U.S. influence in 
European security affairs after the Cold War. As this role 
has historically depended overwhelmingly on the Atlantic 
Alliance, the analysis attempts to forecast the likely future 
Sameer o aS a significant actor in European security. This 
effort begins by considering the theoretical basis for the 
cohesion and endurance of NATO, drawing upon the theories of 
Stephen Walt and others that explain the forces that may help 
perpetuate NATO or lead to its undoing. Next, attention is 
given to the major issues facing NATO. European perspectives 
on NATO’s~ endurance follow, with due attention to 
"Buropeanist" and "Atlanticist" views. Next come American 
views, both those of the Administration and of Congress, which 
1S increasingly gaining strength in security policy decision- 
making. Finally, the chapter analyzes the forces driving 
NATO’s future development, in order to assess NATO’s chances 

2eSimon Lunn, Burden-Sharing in NATO (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1983), 9. 
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of survival as the leading provider of the security of Western 
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B. MAJOR ISSUES FACING NATO 

Recognizing the severe challenges to the existence of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, its leaders and backers have 
reiterated their support for its endurance and have moved to 
adapt it to the post-Cold War period. At NATO’s June 1991 
ministerial meeting in Copenhagen, the Alliance’s four 
fundamental security tasks were reiterated: "to provide one of 
the aindispensable foundations for a stable security 
environment in Europe; to serve as a transatlantic forum for 
Allied consultations; to deter and defend against any threat 
of aggression against the territory of any NATO member state; 
and to preserve the strategic balance aati Europe. 
These efforts highlight several key issues in NATO’s attempt 
to move forward - the transition toward a greater political 
role, new uses for the Alliance, and the question of 
expansion. 

Though NATO is officially a political alliance with 
military functions, and though the political side of the 
Alliance has played an important role, the post-Cold War 


period has seen concerted attempts to heighten NATO’s 


2°NOorth  Atllant1cmmecune 1h: "NATO’s Core  Se@miguiey 
Functions," statement issued at the North Atlantic (Cove 
meeting in Copenhagen, June 6-7, 1991, paragraph 6. 
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Poimeacal profile. German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher foreshadowed the need for change in 1988 when he 
stated, 
In guaranteeing our security, we must rely less and less 
on a strategy of deterrence alone. The foundations of 
security must be widened. This imposes new demands on 
both Sur S(O tae atrelsml thinking and our Ma Mase aay 
Simauictunes .*° 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker has signalled American 
willingness to participate in the needed redirection of NATO 
while accepting and working with a new European security 


ett 1s Vincertain, however, whether NATO will be 


moonrtity.-° 
seen as the best organization to handle the political tasks. 

New military tasks constitute a second general issue area 
for a transformed NATO. Meetings at the ministerial level and 
Meememsrnce the London Summit.of July 1990 have attempted to 
produce a new security agenda, provisionally revealed in the 
new strategic concept at Rome in November 1991. This document 
listed "multi-faceted" and "multi-directional" risks to allied 


security from Fastern European MMS aoa dty ; nuclear 


proliferation, and aggressors to Europe’s south as more likely 


Semtingencies. requiring rapid Alliance responses.’® Such 
*IHans-Dietrich Genscher, "New Approaches to East-West 
Security Cooperation," speech at Potsdam June 11, 1988, in 


Statements & Speeches, June 13, 1988, 5. 


27James Baker, "The Euro-Atlantic Architecture from West 
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1ssues raise the question of out-of-area operations, a concept 
gingerly treated by the Alliance and one that might require a 
reinterpretation of Articles 5 and 6 of its Charter. As NATO 
Secretary General Woerner has stated, 


Obviously, the hopes of some commentators that the 
Alliance will become a global policeman or seek to form an 
alternative UN Security Council, a concert of the great 
powers to deter and punish aggressors, will be 
disappointed. Yet the Alliance cannot afford to remain 
passive either. The Gulf crisis demonstrates that the 
United Nations can work only if there is the political 
will and international solidarity to make it work. The 
Alliance’s active solidarity 1s a significant element in 
fostering a wider sense of urgency and collective 
responsibil vt aes. 


A number of officials have called for the WEU to serve as 
NATO’s "out-of-area bridge,"** handling the functions for 
NATO that on which an Alliance consensus has been unable to be 
achieved. The use of NATO’s transportation and coordination 
Capabilities in delivering aid to Russia is the first post- 
Cold War example of humanitarian assistance.*™ The 


development and implementation of a new and broadened security 


*4wanfred Woerner, "The Atlantic Alliance™in ewe 
Era," NATO Review, February 1991, 9. 


2©>See for example the 1991 British defense White Paper, 
the Statement on the Defence Estimates, London, July 1991, 39, 
which describes one possible arrangement among the various 
providers of European security. In this formulation, the WEU 
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specific tasks outside NATO areas of responsibility could come 
under a "double hatting" style of command. 
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agenda are essential if NATO is to survive the end of the Cold 
War and remain influential in European security affairs. 

A third major issue facing NATO concerns expansion. An 
imposeant, and as yet unresolved, issue deals with 
distinguishing the security functions of NATO, the EC, and the 
WEU. While the problem of differences in the membership of 
the WEU and the EC may be partially addressed by the accession 
of Greece to the WEU and the potential accessions of Norway 
and Denmark to the EC, gaps remain. The June 1991 NATO 
communique emphasized the importance of accounting for those 
Wead@e members not part of the EC or WEU.?° Ne ec eiclors 
European security organizations evolve, NATO can serve an 
important function by providing the links between the North 
American and West European states during the transformation of 
European defense organizations and beyond. The interest of 
the former Eastern Bloc countries, revealed by (among others) 
Vaclav Havel’s March 1991 speech to NATO, has certainly been 
Pere eemeror NATO,*°® bolstering the argument that NATO can 
adapt to the future. As State Department European expert 
Stephen Flanagan has observed, 

At the first meeting of the North Atlantic Cooper;ation 
Council in December 1991, it was clear that liaison states 


were anxious to give real content to [security dialogue]. 
All of the Eastern foreign ministers attending the 


North Atlantic Council, Final Communique, Copenhagen, 
June 7, 1991, paragraph 3. 

*esVaclav Havel, statement at NATO headquarters, March 21, 
fool, 8. 
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meeting...made it clear that they believed NATO remained 
the most effective security institution in Europe 
Eoday aa 
The future relationship of NATO and the former Soviet 
republics 1S a special case. In late December 1991 Boris 
Yeltsin expressed interest in Russia’s joining NATO,’” 
causing dissension in Western Europe. Former German Defense 
Minister Stoltenberg quickly announced his opposition to the 
prospect, saying CSCE would be a much more logical place for 
the new republics: "to. ben A top SPD official 3@ce 
Lafontaine, however, raised the possibility of (e€xX@emeeea 
NATO’‘s security guarantee in exchange for the republics’ 
giving up their nuclear weapons. Such a policy would also 
allow for the use of German soldiers outside the old NATO 


area.?’? 


Though this idea was quickly rejected by other SPD 
leaders, it highlighted the debate about handling the new 
republics and showed how complex the issue of expansion is for 
NATO. As with some other issues, expansion might work toward 
the maintenance of the Alliance or toward its weakening. 
29Stephen J. Flanagan, "NATO and Central and Eastern 


Europe: From Liaison to Security Partnership," The Washington 
Ouarberlye cera | Wooo a aes 


Michael Evans and George Brock, "Yeltsin Wants Russia to 
Join NATO," London Times, December 29, 1991, 1. 


21Siegmar Schelling, "Great Concern about Passing on of 
Nuclear Know-How," Welt am Sonntag, Hamburg, December 29, 
1991, 2 (FBIS-WE, December 30, 1991, 7-8). 


‘Martin Winter, “Lafontaine Wants to Extend NATO Area, " 


Frankfurter Rundschau, January 15, 2992, 1-2 (FBIS-WE Vente, 
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C. EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVES 
1. The Europeanists 

Defining Europeans as PEinopeanitat s “ and 
"Atlanticists" 1S not always a certain undertaking, often 
depending on the issue under consideration. In this thesis, 
Europeanists are those who favor a European security identity 
which would claim the leading role in European security 
affairs from NATO the European Community (EC) and/or the WEU. 
It should first be noted that Europeanists do not, in general, 
recommend the immediate and complete pullout of U.S. forces 
Beem EUrope or the dissolution of NATO. Rather, Europeans 
favoring this approach envisage a lessening of NATO’s role, a 
large part of which would become the responsibility of West 
Europeans. The Europeanist perspective generally begins with 
a recognition of important problems that NATO faces: NATO is 
a product of the Cold War; it requires a new defense posture 
to prevent itself from being counterproductive by insisting on 
methods used in the old order; the Alliance cannot handle out- 
of-area issues; U.S. pre-eminence remains; and the Alliance 
Cannot easily handle problems dealing with Eastern Europe.?” 
In addition, Europeans have recognized a reduction in the 
amount of attention the United States is willing or able to 


meters to the Alliance. As one allied official has observed, 


*3Adrian Hyde-Price, European Security beyond the Cold War 
(London: Sage Publications, 1991), 199-200. 
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"With all the problems you have in the United States at home, 
how much will any American President after George Bush care 
about emphasizing the security role of the United States in 
Flmope:"<'* 
A commonly held view is that NATO only addressed the 
Soviet threat, and as a result has become superfluous. While 
EC Commission President Jacques Delors saw the Gulf War as an 
"object lesson," on the limitations of the EC, he has 
emphasized the importance of "the Community determining its 
own course of action on matters outside the scope of the North 
Atlantic o@reat yaa From ae Europeanist viewpoint, the 
foundation of the Treaty rested largely on countering the 
Soviet threat, and as a result the Europeans should assume the 
responsibility for new challenges that were not foreseen when 
the Alliance was founded. Though he reasserts the continued 
need for NATO, French Ambassador to the U.S. Jacques Andreani 
parsimoniously summarizes much of the feeling toward the 
Alliance: "NATO protects the allied countries against dangers 
which have become non-existent and does not protect them 
against “the Glew Leamece t= Italian Foreign Minister. 
zMaAnonymous official cited in Craig R. Whitney ee 
Victim of Success, Searches for New Strategy," New York Times, 
OGtober 26, 1ooieaes- 


5 Jacques Delors, "European Integration and Security," 
Survival, March/April 1991, 99,109. 


Jacques Andreani, "France and European Challenges," 
speech before the World Affairs Council of Boston, October 8, 
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Michelis, an increasingly influential figure in the building 
of a new security structure, has called for a new and 
independent European force, because he expects NATO to fade 
Peeve the completion of its mission.?” 

Without the Soviet threat, the Europeanists claim the 
EC should have much of the influence over security affairs in 
Europe the U.S. has long held through NATO. This American 
influence irritates sensitivities, especially among the 
French. David Yost has written that one possible motivation, 
among others, for President Mitterrand’s 1990 announcement 
that France would withdraw most of its forces from Germany 1s 
that "Mitterrand wants to have his hands as free as possible 
for new European arrangements and to avoid being drawn into 
NATO decision processes that France could not control."*” 
This assessment was confirmed after both the Rome and 
Maastricht Summits by Mitterrand and Foreign Minister Dumas, 
who after reacting angrily to NATO’s having ensured its 
position of primacy in European security, reemphasized that 


France would have to continue to assert its position and 


"Ferdinand Hennerbichler, "There Will Be No EC Military 
Alliance," interview with De Michelis, Wiener Zeitung, August 
6, 1991, 3 (FBIS-WE, August 7, 1991, 25). 


eBavid S. Yost, "France and West European Defence 
Meaentity," Survival, July/August 1991, 333. 
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Stature in Europe by avoiding reintegration into NATO’s 
Ni litery stLucemre.<4 

Former State Department official Jenonne Walker has 
summarized some of the Europeanist points when she argues that 
although most West Europeans want the U.S. to remain in Europe 
militarily to guard against the re-emergence of a Moscow- 
directed threat or some new European hegemon, "America iS not 
a European power. [T]he United States has no more right to 
participate in European Community decision making than Europe 
does in America’s."?® Walker deplores any U.S.-French 
leadership contest as likely to backfire for the U.S. and 
further reduce both its and NATO’s influence.?*! The results 
of this struggle, which involves all the major actors of West 
Buropean security, will be important in shaping NATO’s future. 

The crux of the preceding arguments is the notion that 
NATO reflects the old order and has outlived most of its 
usefulness. The result has been intensified efforts to forge 
new relationships in alternate organizations, primarily the 
WEU, while working with NATO. The Dumas-Genscher letter of 
February 1991 brought Genscher in line with the concept of the 


WEU as the European security identity, though it would still 


7»Michael Evans, "Outmaneuvered Mitterrand Walks out of 
NATO Meeting ina Huff," London Times, November 9, 1991, 1. 


*°TJenonne Walker, "Keeping America in Europe," Foreign 
Policy, Summer 1991, 129-130. 
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be tied to NATO as the Alliance’s European pillar.’ The 
October 1991 Franco-German initiative indicated that an 
"Organic link" should be established between the WEU and the 
EC and that the WEU’s role should complement that of NATO. 
France’s problem in gaining widespread acceptance of the plan 
has been convincing more Atlanticist EC members to accept a 
more Europeanist position.*8? The French were particularly 
angered by NATO’s announcement of its new Rapid Reaction 
Corps, feeling that not only had the Alliance usurped a 
responsibility that should belong to the Europeans alone, but 
helt such a Pence se snad / ne strategic Sree Polatacal 
Sigfeectives.*°° France’s displeasure with NATO’s ability to 
retain a prominent role in European security affairs 
apparently was a factor in the French decision to boycott the 
April 1992 meeting of the defense ministers of North Atlantic 


@Beoperation Council countries.’ 


Meeeven Philip Kramer, "The French Question," _ The 
foemington Ouarterly, Autumn 1991, 91-2. 
Seeeearis and Bonn Push for EC Superpower Role," London 


m@ames, October 17, 1991, 10. 


*4Dumas and Mitterrand both expressed outrage at the 
creation of the RRF as inappropriate for changing strategic 


Circumstances. Both, however, reaffirmed the need for 
continued NATO links. See Paris AFP, June 4, 1991, 1425 GMT 
(FBIS-WE June 5, 1991, 2), and "Mitterrand, at Lille, 
Expresses Displeasure with NATO Resolutions: Multilateral 


Response Force and Role of UK," Frankfurter Allgemeine, June 
14, 1991, 2 (FBIS-WE June 14, 1991, 2). 


-Volltam Drezdiak, "NATO States, Ex-Fast Bloc Meet for 
@aks," Washington Post, March 11, 1992, Al16. 
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The German SPD has expressed its opinion that 
collective defense 1S now out of place, more appropriately 
replaced by collective security that could in time be provided 
by the CSCE.*8® SPD leader Karsten Voigt recently calledm@ten 
the integration of the European security structures, including 
NATO, “under “the ™unbrel lamoretunemecer. — The French and 
Germans (to a limited extent) have traversed a tricky 
diplomatic road in trying to create the new West European 
defense identity, having decided upon the need for drastic 
change while assuaging the fears of others that their plans 
will drive the U.S. out of Europe and leave France and Germany 
(or worse, only Germany) with hegemony. 

Even those strongly opposing NATO’S’~ continued 
dominance feel that it would be unwise for the Alliance 
suddenly to disband. Several reasons explain this attitude. 
First, there is the political necessity of compromise. The 
French, unable to persuade their European partners to accept 
a structure of their own creation, have had to grant 
negotiations concessions to those backing NATO. Second, it 1s 
almost universally recognized that not only has NATO 
demonstrated an ability to safeguard the peace and adapt to 


change when necessary, but that there 1s not yet a 


28°SPD Party Congress, "SPD European Policy Perspectives 
and European Policy," Resolutions adopted May 29, 1991, 1. 


427Berlin ADN, February 25, 1992, 1027 GMT (FBIS-WE, 
February 25, o2. 12 
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Satisfactory alternative. As Jacques Delors has stated, "The 
NATO infrastructure has demonstrated its quality and the WEU 
Tiseeely On it for a long time yet."2* 

Third, it has been strongly emphasized that any new 
security structure should have solid links with the Alliance. 
Dumas and Genscher, subsequent to their February 1991 letter, 
pledged that an organic WEU/EC link would not weaken NATO’S 
ties.°*? Even former French Prime Minister Edith Cresson, 
who made a number of irritating comments both to the British 
and Americans, said, 

The Americans must not be worried by the fact that we are 
thinking about a defense system within Europe. We are 
very much in favor of keeping the very friendly and close 
ieemies that we have within the Atlantic Alliance.’ 
Genscher has emphasized the importance of NATO and of American 
and Canadian participation for European solidarity, and he has 
stated the desire for the Alliance "to continue its efforts to 
ensure stability throughout Europe in a changing political 


emyronment."7*: 


*8Jacques Delors, "Let Us Now Give an Army to the Europe 
That Is Being Born," La Repubblica, March 31-April 1, 1991, 
1,16 (FBIS-WE April 5, 1991, 3). 


Segoint statement by Foreign Ministers Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher and Roland Dumas, Berlin ADN, March 22, 1991, 1546 
GMT (FBIS-WE, March 25, 1991, 1). 


Be eteven Greenhouse, "U.S) and France Are at Odds over a 
NATO Army," New York Times, May 28, 1991, 5. 


*IHans-Dietrich Genscher, "The United States of Europe," 


speech at the United Nations, September 25, 1991, in Vital 
Speeches of the Day, October 1, 1991, 9. 
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One possible interpretation of Genscher’s statement 
could be that he sees NATO as a stabilizing transitional 
vehicle until the CSCE structure has been strengthened. A 
Similar transitional motivation could reflect the opinions of 
many Europeans, including WEU Secretary General van Eekelen, 
who has stated that NATO should last until new European 
security arrangements can provide sufficient numbers of EC/WEU 
troops to replace the Americans, which would be well into the 
ene neta Italian Foreign Minister De Michelis believes 
that, "NATO’s role 1S precisely to prevent a climate of 
instability and to heal sdaaig ions that may arise in the 
delicate political and economic transformation inside Central 
and East Europe." In the end, however, he feels European 
security will depend on the CSCE.?%? This view is echoed by 
the German SPD, which has long proclaimed its desire for the 
CSCE to assume the primary role in providing European 
Security. = 

French Foreign Minister Dumas illustrates the 


ambiguity that remains among Europeanists toward NATO and its 


2°-Willem van Eekelen, "Building a New European Security 
Order: WEU’s Contribution," NATO Review, August 1990, 20. 


*93aAlessandro Politi, interview with Gianni De Maemewsnee 
in Defense News, January 13, 1992, 30. 


*4National Security Research, "German Perspectives on 


NATO and European Security," Technical report, August 1991, 
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relationship with the EC and other organizations when he 
EeaweeS ; 

I want it to be clearly understood: France does not wish 

to call into question the provisions of the Washington 

treaty which it believes are ideally suited to the trans- 

Atlantic defense relationship.?’*” 
Many Europeanists clearly wish for a pan-European organization 
to assume the leading role in European security affairs. They 
generally feel that NATO and the American role reflect an old 
order that no longer exists, and that their transformations 
will not reflect a stronger, unified Western Europe. Still, 
the Europeanists feel that they are not yet ready for complete 
security autonomy, and recognize that there will be good 
reasons to maintain strong transatlantic ties. 

2. The Atlanticists 
Working alongside the Europeanists in European policy- 

making bodies are those Atlanticists who feel that NATO must 
continue to be the hallmark of West European security. They 
feel that while a European defense identity is important, it 
can not supersede or duplicate NATO, and should in fact be 
subordinate to NATO. Atlanticists, most commonly in the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands but present throughout West 
European governments, have worked to develop the European 
pillar in NATO, and find many of the actions of Europeanists 


Bieerimental to NATO. These actions, the Atlanticists feel, 


*°Roland Dumas, address at the Institute of Higher 
Defense Studies, Paris, February 4, 1992, 5. 
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could result in the United States pulling” out of @Et@ieae- 
entirely. As a London Times editorial points out, 


If France is not prepared to take cooperation seriously, 
Europe will remain a dependent in NATO, not the serious 
and reliable ally AMerica has been seeking ever since 
President Kennedy first coined the phrase "European 
pillar" in 1962. That is no longer tolerable to the US 
Congresen. 


Atlanticists favor a synthesis of NATO and the EC/WEU. Ian 
Gambles provides the foundation for Atlanticist views on a new 
European security identity: "...no European country now has 
the independence in security policy necessary to back up a 
national foreign policy in the way that the United States 
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can. Atlanticists feel that even together the West 


Furopeans will be unsuccessful unless the U.S. participates. 

Like the Europeanists, Atlanticists credit NATO with 
having kept the peace in Europe since World lec II. Former 
German Defense Minister Stoltenberg aptly summarizes the past 
and future contributions of the Alliance in stating, 


Since NATO is the only fully functioning instrumemeees 
collective defence in Europe, the Alliance is the 
guarantor of stability, ensuring lasting security in the 
dynamic process of change...[I]t stands out clearly that 
security in Europe must never be defined as an exclusively 
European concern...The Alliance has a stability function 
that goes far beyond the NATO territory proper, and this 
has long since been realized by the governments of our 
neighbours in Central Eastern and South Eastern 
Furope...It is in the best interests of the European 


"Rondon Times, editorial wildy 5 0) oo emior 
"Tan Gambles, "European Security Integration in the 


1990’s," Chaillot Paper 3 (Paris: Institute fom Seema, 
Studies Western European Union, November 1991), 13. 
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partners to let the United States fully participate in 
Bibaeean aifairs on an institutional basis.’ 


German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, one of the pivotal figures in 
designing the new security architecture, has often repeated 
that, "...the actual presence of North American forces in 
western Europe and on German soil will remain an indispensable 
guarantee of transatlantic ties."*?? Though Kohl has been 
instrumental as a driving force in the October 1991 Franco- 
German proposal, he has attempted to satisfy both Europeanists 
and Atlanticists, keeping ties with Paris and Washington as 
warm as possible. Should Kohl turn away from NATO, it seems 
clear that the Alliance could no longer be viable; similarly, 
without Kohl, the French plans would stall. 

British views have been the most Atlanticist of all 
the allies, providing staunch support for NATO and opposing 
any attempt to usurp 1ts position. Foreign Secretary Douglas 
Hurd has been outspoken on the need for NATO to continue 
guaranteeing Europe’s security, especially as no other 
organization appears viable as yet. Hurd, who has remarked, 


Mi Meannot afford to exchange a suit of armor for a husk,"*” 


“Gerhard Stoltenberg, "Managing the Change: European 
Security Policy and Transatlantic Relationship in a Time of 
Change in Europe," speech to the Eurogroup in Rome, April 10, 
1991, 10-11. 


[wfelmuit Kohl, “The Agenda of German Politics for the 
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has strenuously opposed any move which could cost West Europe 
the United States, which he calls "the biggest security trump 
that Europe hasiveverwmmaden = Hurd, Prime Minister John 
Major, and former Defence Secretary Tom King have all made 
statements opposing the duplication of NATO functions. 

A large role for the United States and NATO in Europe 
1s to stand as a bulwark against instability, fulfilling a 
task that no other single country can. Josef Joffe’s seminal 
article, "Europe’s American Pacifier," reflects an important 
opinion that without the American presence the Europeans might 
return to their old prewar ways of conflict. As Joffe 
observed, "...by extending its guarantee, the United States 
removed the prime structural cause of conflict among states - 
the search for an avitonomous defense pomrey,. 4 British 
Conservatives have based much of their defense policy for the 
1990s on this view, believing that while European cooperation 
1S important, the transatlantic tie helps prevent disputes 
Within Europeu. NATO’s past and future roles remain 


because, "Locking national armed forces into an international 


*IpDouglas Hurd, "Do Not Isolate Europe," intervie vee 
Olaf Ihlan and Lutz Krusche in Der Spiegel, October 28, 1991, 
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military structure both generates habits of cooperation and 
severely impedes any regression to a nationalistic military 
mesture."°°* 

NATO has attempted to assume the role of the keeper of 
European stability. The Rome Summit sought to work toward a 
new European security architecture encompassing NATO, CSCE, 
the EC, the WEU, and the Council of Europe, the combination 
Whteh could best prevent instability.°*” The German 
Christian Social Union’s (CSU) defense platform calls NATO 
essential: "During the period of upheaval, NATO alone is 
capable of safeguarding peace in Europe and the world. The 
WEU...is not an alternative to NATO."*°° In addition, some 
judge that without a continuing NATO and the U.S. guarantee, 
Mie —trsks of nuclear proliferation within Europe could 
increase. The German revulsion to owning its own nuclear 
weapons could change if the American guarantee were lost and 
unsatisfyingly replaced by the Ses esu Sia and French 
eecenals.°°’ Others could have similar changes of attitude 


in such an event. A great deal of concern currently exists 


*4Gambles, 36. 


Worth Atlantic Council, "Rome Declaration on Peace and 
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throughout Europe as the post-Cold War period develops. 
Concern over separatist movements, ethnic cross-border 
tensions, and doubts about potential long-term German foreign 
policy choices support the arguments of Atlanticists that the 
United States still has a role to play, and bolster NATO’s 
credentials for the 1990s. 

Atlanticists point out that NATO has successfully 
adapted to a number of challenges, both political and 
military, and is already in the process of doing so again. 
One effort 1s to adapt the WEU to be the Alliance’s out-of- 
area bridge. This could ieeuee a more plausible military 
rationale for the WEU (as well as for NATO), strengthen the 
links among NATO, the EC, and the WEU, and perhaps even 
encourage French movement back toward the military organs of 
the Alliance. In addition, the WEU link could help Germany 
with its out-of-area question, although the debate is 
currently centered on UN missions. The use of the WEU as 
NATO’s out-of-area bridge could serve alliance cohesion in 
another way. Those in Europe dissatisfied with the lack of 
EFuropean security independence could use this mission to 
reclaim some. As noted earlier, the 1991 British Defence 
White Paper says, "...the WEU can serve as a bridge between 
the transatlantic security and defence structures of NATO and 


the developing common political and security policies of the 
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fveive "°° Foreign Secretary Hurd has called for an 
independent European force capability within NATO that could 
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be used by the WEU for "certain circumstances. 
case, the Europeans, through either the EC or the WEU or both 
would develop some degree of an autonomous capability for use 
in issues of direct concern to them. As a result they could 
feel less constrained by American pressure, making them feel 
more like partners and improving the transatlantic 
relationship. 

NATO is to become a more important forum for European 
security issues, with the Rome Summit declaring the Alliance 
m@emeeessential forum" for consultation.?’ The North 
Peebeameme Cooperation Council (NACC), a discussion forum 
consisting of the North Atlantic Council members plus the 
members of the former Warsaw Pact (including the Baltic 
republics and the Soviet successor states), has already become 
more active. Genscher has discussed using it to bring the 


former Soviet republics into NATO in order to prevent a 


security vacuum from developing in Central and Eastern Europe 


Beseecretary Of State for Defence, "Statement on the 
Defence Estimates: Britain’s Defence for the 90’s," London, 
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by nations excluded from NATO and the WEU.*’? The NACC could 
become the leading actor for the Alliance of the 1990s, 
providing it with the political role for which it has callie 
In contrast to the CSCE this political groupang woulda 
established military teeth. The March 1992 meeting of the 
NACC broached the idea of using NATO forces for peacekeeping 
duties in the disputed Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan, 
perhaps foreshadowing the organization’s role in Europe’s 
future security structure.°™ 

The Atlanticist version of the future of NATO differs 
from that of the Europeanists in 1ts emphasis on the primacy 
of NATO and in its belief that the Alliance, which has been so 
instrumental in protecting Western Europe, can successfully 
adapt to a new world order. Military rationales do remain, 
including one scenario dealing with a resurgent post-Yeltsin 
Russia’’? (not likely to be a NACC topic), but more propecia, 
dealing with other intra-European contingencies or Third World 
contingencies. Both Atlanticists and Europeanists want NATO 


to endure and the Americans to stay, though for differing 


*Berlin ADN, January 3, 1992, 1208 GMT (FBIS-WE, January 
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purposes. Recent months have seen especially strident 
attempts, such as at the Rome NATO Summit, to reassure the 


United States of its importance to Europe. 


D. AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 

The conclusion of the Cold War has left many American 
policy-makers unsure of the next steps to take. The Bush 
Administration, trained in the East-West order and accustomed 
to incremental change, has slowly attempted to produce a 
framework for future relations with the new Europe. Though 
the Soviet threat is gone and could only return after a long 
hiatus, the world is full of new threats, many of which, 
iene the constraints of bipolarity, are more likely to 
produce conflicts. Defense Secretary Cheney he attempted to 
hOocus attention on the issues currently facing NATO: force 
reductions; increased readiness, mobility, sustainability, and 
efficiency; long-term planning; specialization; and burden- 
Siaemang.?** BacheOt mt iescemleciies Jou playing an important 
role in relations between the United States and its European 
allies. NATO’s survival is no longer a foregone conclusion in 
the minds of American policy-makers; many influential 


officials (including 1992 Presidential candidates) behave as 


34Dick Cheney, "Annual Report to the President and the 
Congress," January 1991, 8-9. The Defense Secretary’s 1992 
report emphasized the continued importance of collective 
defense through NATO as well as the Alliance’s adaptability, 
meer ing 1ts military forces toward flexibility, mobility, and 
multinationality. 
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1f they consider NATO an unnecessary American burden. If the 
Alliance is to survive, the U.S. government must decide that 
Survival is in the American national interest. This swam! 
require a new rationale for NATO, which could be a variation 
of the old one, or a totally new one, possibly based on the 
out-of-area role.*'> The decisions taken in the next few 
years by Americans will greatly influence whether NATO will 
survive or collapse. 

NATO supporters claim that new tasks will adapt its 
mission in the transformed world, including serving as the 
central transatlantic security forum. This concept has been 
forwarded by Secretary of State Baker on a number of 
occasions, and it represents one method by which to preserve 
American influence in European security affairs. = Thies 
task, however, is unlikely to garner the support necessary to 
maintain large numbers of U.S. troops in Europe. A second 
possible task for the new NATO could be acting as the 
coordinator for out-of-area missions, an 1dea much like that 
of the British. During the Gulf War, the Defense Planning 
Committee coordinated out-of-area planning, and the NATO 


structure and resources were used for the protection of 


*15Robert A. Levine, "European Security in the guegge: 
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Minekey .°)? Logistic support drawn from established NATO 
channels was particularly important to the successful 
Mresecution of the war effort.* This concept has been 
extrapolated to the planned use of NATO bases as forward 
Mmeleiidg areas for the use of American forces elsewhere.’ 
This new military rationale may be crucial to NATO’s survival. 
Opposing instability and any possible Russian resurgence 
are third possible future missions for American forces in 
NATO. Undersecretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger repeated 
Joffe’s argument to the Eurogroup in 1991 when he stated, 
The U.S. presence is the best insurance against the 
rivalries inherent to Europe’s nation-state system - 
rivalries which have the potential of going military as 
long as that nation-state system has not been subsumed 
Simeemand for all intO a“truly unitary structure.°”? 


While this could also ultimately provide the military 


rationale which RAND analyst Robert Levine considers necessary 


Pp william H. Taft, IV, "European Security: Lessons 
Learned from the Gulf War," NATO Review, June 1991, 8. 


18For a discussion of the role of NATO during the Gulf 
crisis see Jonathan T. Howe, "NATO and the Gulf Crisis," 
Survival, May/June 1991, 246-259. 


ewan S. Breemer, "U.S. Forces in Europe: The Search for 
a Mission," in Reconstituting National Defense: The New U.S. 
National Security Strategy, eds. James J. Tritten and Paul N. 
Stockton (Monterey: Naval Postgraduate School, 1991), 158-9. 


**°Lawrence S. Eagleburger, presentation at the Eurogroup 


Conference on "New Security Challenges and the Future Role of 
the Alliance," June 25, 1991, 3-4, quoted in Hahn, 44. 
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for the support of the American people,*7+ the threat wall 
have to be put into terms which more clearly spell out the 
danger to the U.S. before public, and hence Congressional, 
support, will be forthcoming. Though the concept is sGenaumeo 
popularity within NACC and administration circles, Jan Breemer 
has considered it to be inappropriate for the United States to 
pursue military roles in Eastern Europe, as that should be 
under the purview of the Europeans themselves.*** This would 
preclude such contingencies coming under the NATO aegis. 
Clearly, much policy development remains for the U.S. 
government on relations with aeeees Europe. 

As an additional task, NATO could be used for focusing 
allied cooperation in the 1990s and beyond. Though intra- 
alliance relations have periodically been shaky, NATO, with 
the Western world’s key military and political powers, has 
provided a most effective forum to address many world 
problems. More than a security forum, NATO has been a 
political roundtable in which the U.S. and its European allies 
promote cooperation and solve problems. President Bush has 


already pledged his support for Western Europe’s "historic 


march toward greater economic and political unity," which 
*Inhevine, "Keeping U.S. Troops in Europe: The Reae 
Reason Why," RAND Note N-3085-AF (Santa Monica: RAND, 


September 1990), 4. 
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includes a pillar in NATO.**? Such support is important if 
Bie Urs. intends to continue forming»*coalitions for emerging 
Weeteraditional threat scenarios. As former National Security 
Adviser Brzezinski observes, "Though America 1S _ today 
admittedly the world’s only superpower, global conditions are 
too complex and America’s domestic health too precarious to 
sustain a worldwide Pax Americana. "?*4 

The U.S. government has recognized the need for NATO to 
adapt in another way - ensuring more attention is devoted to 
allied interests. Without the Soviet threat dominating the 
Alliance agenda, the U.S. must devote its attention to other 
key political issues in Europe. For example, military 
policies must be subordinated to American political support of 
Germany, because if Germany should turn on the United States, 
hylemwa!! £fall.**? The United States so far appears to have 
followed this advice, but it must also recognize the need to 
relinquish some of its leadership. As foreign affairs writer 
Michael Brenner notes, "The allies’ acceptance of larger 


responsibilities needs to be matched by an American readiness 


to let go of the exceptional powers it has enjoyed as 


**°George Bush, National Security Strategy of the United 
States, Washington, DC, August 1991, 3. 


mZbioniew eErzezinsk, “Selective Gl6ébal «Commitment, " 
Foreign Affairs, Fall 1991, 20. 


*°Mary FitzGerald, et al., Challenges to NATO Strategy - 


Mmmplacations for the 1990's, National Security Research, 
August 1990, 165. 
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Paramount leader of the Alliance."**® One issue discussed 
already includes the possibility of SACEUR being a European in 
the future, while the substantial nuclear arms cuts announced 
by President Bush in September, 1991 were in part an answer to 
European public opinion, though other motives exiemeqmee 
These important Alliance maintenance steps may not, however, 
satisfy a domestically-minded Congress. 

The U.S. Congress has gained a great deal of power over 
foreign policy and defense decision-making in recent years. 
Since the foreign policy consensus evaporated with the Vietnam 
War, the Administration has been unable to count on almost 
automatic support for its foreign policy decisions. ine 
1990s, with budgetary considerations coming to the forefront 
over almost all other areas, the power of the purse has given 
Congress almost unprecedented influence over security policy. 
As public opinion shifts on Alliance matters, vote-conscious 
Congress will shift with it, with a corresponding impact on 
NATO’s future. 

Many of the arguments used to support NATO fall upon deaf 
ears in the United States. Walter Hahn pinpoints the public’s 


attitude: 


44°Michael Brenner, "The Alliance: A Gulf Post =Memeenme 
International Affairs, October 1991, 678. 


327"Bush Orders Dramatic Cuts in Nation’s Atomic Weapons," 
San Jose Mercury News, September 28, 1991, 1A (from the Los 


Angeles Times). 
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The problem, beyond a prevailing Amrican popular 
Gisinterest in history lessons, is that under the best of 
circumstances broad ‘historic purpose’ alone is not likely 
to generate a strong and unblinking beacon of strategic 
self-interest, especially at a time of relative scarcity 
mieresources.*?° 
Though President Bush and others have strained to make a 
convincing case for their views, the chances of this gaining 
public support for a significant military role in Europe seem 
eelasant . At this year’s Wehrkunde conference on security 
policy, leading U.S. Senators informed the Europeans of the 
American public’s waning interest in NATO. Aeeceroitnc io 
Republican William Cohen, "The prevailing and popular view in 
the United States is that NATO is no longer relevant, 


"°29 while Indiana’s Richard Lugar of 


necessary or affordable, 
warned of the impact of stalled trade talks as follows: 
I don’t think the Europeans understand how far they have 
to move on trade. [mee ncy oon taloack COW, «wit could 
undermine NATO and American participation in the alliance. 
We’re heading to a precipice that Europeans really don’t 
miteerstand.°*°° 
Vice President Quayle contributed to the furor over the 
linking of economic and security policies, and was obliged 


later to attempt to show that America’s defense commitment 


(Walter Hahn, tic sm oweanca NATO: Strategic 
Readjustments?" Global Affairs, Fall 1991, 60. 


Marc Eulaier, "U.S. Officials Take Tough New Line on 
Europe," International Herald Tribune, February 10, 1992, 1. 
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remained strong even in the face of GATT difficult vee 
The entry of the trade issue into NATO could be most 
threatening to the Alliance’s future, especially as it plays 
to American protectionist attitudes. 

Historically, the Senate has never been completely 
Satisfied with the American defense relationship with Europe. 
As Simon Lunn has observed, "The assumption that NATO is a 
gift that the United States makes to the Europeans is never 
far from the surface of any Congressional discussion of the 
Alisa ance . '°"* Wi thethne spree of the gift so high today etm. 
Senate 1s seriously questioning the benefits the costs 
provide. As a result a series of new strategic concepts has 
been issued by Congressmen anxious to redirect American 
defense thinking away from a narrow and expensive European 
EGeuse 

Senate Armed Services Chairman Sam Nunn in early 1990 
presented his vision of future U.S. military strategy, with 
consideration for a lesser role in Europe. 

American troops in Europe can and should play a 
Stabilizing role during® this period of transitveme 
Nevertheless, the greatly lengthened warning time of a 
credible Soviet conventional attack against NATO allows 
the U.S. to reduce the size of our standing armies 


defending well forward and to emphasize reinforcement 
instead. I agree...that we should start planning on a 


*lCraig R. Whitney, "Quayle, Ending European Trip, 
Lobbies for a New Trade Accord," New York Times, February 12, 
1992, Ad. 
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meomeual force in Europe on the order of 75,000 to 100,000 
iaeaos Within five years. 


Before the debate 1s concluded, this figure may be 
Significantly lower. Republican Senator John McCain, while 
emphasizing that the U.S. cannot withdraw from Europe, has 
Said that "Europe 1s now capable of assuming primary 
responsibility for its own defense, and this allows major cuts 
in the U.S. forces deployed in Europe." In addition, he says 
that remaining forces in Europe should not be assigned to NATO 
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Smmamtull-time basis.***° Rep. Aspin’s analysis of the threat 


Pregame omits Europe.**? Clearly it is the opinion of many 
influential members of both parties in the Congress that the 
U.S. role in Europe is too large for the changing times, and 
that more responsibility should be assumed by the Europeans. 
Congress has already acted to limit U.S. forces in Europe, 
passing a 100,000 cap with the Fiscal 1992 Defense 


Puaiemorization Act and cutting U.S. contributions to the NATO 


[reeretructure Fund.**°’ The end is probably not yet in sight. 


Scam Nunn, “Sen. Nunn on Vision of Military," New York 
Times, April 20, 1990, Bé. 


34FJ0hn McCain, "Matching a Peace Dividend with National 
Security - A New Strategy for the 1990’s," Congressional 
Record, November 26, 1991, $18528-S18536. 


aensoun, “Am Approach to Sizing American Conventional 
Forces for the Post-Soviet Era." 


"David C. Morrison, "Bringing Them Home," National 
aememal;, December 7, 1991, 2956-7. 
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This analysis has already alluded to the ever-present 
burden-sharing issue, whose lid may now be unreplaceable. The 
opening of the debate on the Fiscal Year 1993 defense budget 
Saw a barrage of anger at the issue from both Houses, 
including Senator Riegle’s call for an end to the "hemorrhage" 
of money out of the United States.**’ James Tritteney anaes. 
that it should be apparent that the President could never 
convince Congress to fund reconstitution, a fundamental 
component of the new national military strategy, if the 
Europeans did "not (de soulenensely—- ce Canada’s "rveceme 
decision to remove its combat eee from Europe is sure to 
weaken the argument that the U.S. should leave substantial 


forcesmpnewer 2 


Congressional irritation runs deep, and the 
Administration so far has been unable to convince Congress of 
the value of maintaining large forces in Europe. Without a 
more effective effort, Congressionally-mandated cuts could be 
drastic (nearly terol. haphazard, and potentially 
destabilizing. 
What attempts have been made by the Administration to 

convince Congress of NATO’s importance have dealt with the 

337Philip Finnegan, "Allies’ Burden-Sharing Issue Rankles 
Congress," Defense News, February 10, 1992, 8. 

38James J. Tritten, America Promises to Come Back: sous 
New National Strategy (Monterey: Naval Postgraduate School), 
October mlogl, 45. 

"’Cclyde Farnsworth, “Ottawa to Pull Out Combat Force from 


Europe by the End of 1994," New York Times, February 27, 1992, 
A7. 
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need to avoid the marginalization of the U.S. in European 
security affairs. Secretary of Defense Cheney’s statement 
that, "NATO is the mechanism by which the United States has 
been involved and will stay involved in the questions of 


Mitmeeean security, "?*° 


not only emphasizes both the U.S. 
commitment to Europe and its intention that NATO retain its 
leading role in European security affairs, but it also informs 
Congress about the Administration’s desires. Secretary of 
State Baker has emphasized, "The strength of the Euro-Atlantic 
community depends on cooperation between the community and the 
United States keeping pace with European integration and 
Bretatmtional development."?” 

The North Atlantic Cooperation Council may become an 
integral part oof Europe’s post-Cold War. development, 
SeMeriouting to the work of the CSCE while enhancing European 
security. As Baker has stated, the NACC can serve the roles 
of primary consultative body between NATO and the Eastern 
European liaison states, overseer of the liaison program, and 


Piieopean Crisis manager.°’” Congress will have to be 


memomieced Of the worthiness of the NACC, but it should be less 


Semalan Riding, "U.S., Wary of European Corps, Seeks 
Assurance on NATO Role," New York Times, October 20, 1991, 12. 


a Baker, “The Buro-Atlantae Architecture," 7. 


*427ames Baker, "US Commitment to Strengthening Euro- 
Atlantic Cooperation," intervention before the NACC, Brussels, 


December 20, 1991, in US Department of State Dispatch, 
December 23, 1991, 903. 
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costly to the U.S. while showing the administration’s apie 
to adapt to the changing security environment. It may be too 
late, however. Such descriptions of the need for a strong 
role in Europe may not succeed in swaying a Congressional 
movement gaining momentum in Washington and across the 
COUnEryvSa Significantly, it remains unclear whether the 
difficulty the Administration is having gaining support for 
its case 1S due to its own persuasive weakness arguing a 
Strong case, whether the case is really too weak to be 
Supported, or whether no case can be strong enough given the 


other forces influencing the decisions. 


E. ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. The Drivers of NATO’s Future 

The questions posed at the beginning of this chapter 
asked if NATO can carry on beyond the end of the Cold War and, 
1f it can, whether it can function with any effectiveness. 
Several factors are at play in determining the answers to 
these questions: the progress of European integration, 
Furopean public support for NATO, the foreign policy role of 
Germany, and American domestic politics. First, the progress 
of European integration and its relationship to NATO are of 
great importance. Clearly, were the Europeans on a more 
united path toward an EC-based security identity, NATO’s 
position would be even weaker. The communiques of the 


November 1991 NATO Summit in Rome and the December 1991 EC 
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Summit at Maastricht, while producing important statements of 
agreement and cooperation, showed significant gulfs remaining 
between the Europeanist and Atlanticist points of view, 
primarily between the French and British on the organizational 
faeaieonships.** 

Second, unambiguous public support for NATO no longer 
seems to exist in Western Europe. A recent poll in the United 
Kingdom showed that respondents considered European military 
integration more important than military links with the United 
Seeeeon by almost a 3:1 margin.*** Though the poll was 
unspecific with regard to NATO, it would seem likely that the 
British public has taken a more Europeanist turn, which could 
ultimately affect the British government’s security policies. 
The French have long opposed what they often portray as 
American "dominance" in Europe, and efforts to assert French 
leadership in Europe draw great support from domestic 
constituencies. A European defense identity based on the WEU 
and the EC would be more popular than French reintegration 


meer NATO’s military structure. 


*“Tan Murray, "UK and France Fail to Heal Defence Rift," 
London Times, October 30, 1991, 12. 


*4*Robin Oakley, “Support for Europe Reaches Highest Level 
Since 1945," London Times, December 7, 1991, 4. In addition, 
another poll showed 57% of those surveyed supporting "fully 
integrated armed services to defend Europe," with only 31% 
opposed. Nigel Dudley, "British Cautious on Unity," The 
Buropean, March 26 - April 1, 1992, 2 (FBIS-WE, March 31, 
1992, 7 [annex]). 
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Germany is the critical European actor in the 
formation or maintenance of any “security structures = 
Constituting the swing vote between the U.K. and France, it is 
becoming a stronger European link for the U.S. Trends from 
recent public opinion polls taken in Germany, however, show 
that the disintegration of the Soviet threat has eliminated 
much of NATO’s rationale and support. A post-Soviet coup RAND 
Study shows a decline in the belief that NATO is important for 
preserving the peace, lessened support for the presence of 
U.S. troops in Germany, and eaeeee backing for military 
missions in alliances to which Germany belongs. Nevertheless, 
interest in continued, close ties with the United States 
remains strong, as does membership in NATO as opposed to some 
other structure.*** Above all, Germans have a very ined 
interest in military tasks now that the Soviet threat is gone. 
Still, the domestic political situation with regard to 
security policy remains muddled in Germany. According wee 
Joffe, the Right and Left seem to be drawing together toward 

*4°Much of the following section summarizes some Giwunme 
key aspects of Germany’s post-reunification and post-Soviet 
coup security policies that were analyzed more thoroughly in 
the previous chapter. 

Ronald D. Asmus, "Germany in Transition: National 


Self-Confidence and International Reticence," statement before 
the U.S. Congress, House Sub-Committee on Europe and the 


Middle East, January 29, 1992. For more detailed survey 
information, see Ralf Zoll, "Public Opinion on Securieyeane 
Armed Forces: The German Case," from the International 


Meeting on the Future of Security in Europe: A Comparative 


Analysis of European Public Opinion, presented at NATO 
Headquarters, Brussels, December 16-17, 1991. 
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Mepeotlion Supporting the continuation of NATO.??’ Maough 
Chancellor Kohl has repeatedly reconfirmed Germany’s 
Sommatment to full participation in the Western military 
Structure, the question of German neutrality exists, and 
Significant anti-military sentiments throughout the population 
could prevent Germany from taking part in the revamping of 
NATO in the near future. 

Ultimately, the question of NATO’s survivability will 
probably be answered in the United States. Tae. publac’s 
Meremeion 1S increasingly turning toward domestic issues.’*® 
When major actions are undertaken overseas, they are often 
performed with the attitude that the U.S. 1S again providing 
a free service to the international community. As Brenner 
concludes from the Gulf War, "...the [United States] was 
united in the conviction that Americans were undertaking a 
sacrifice for the sake of partners who were unwilling to 
contribute to the common cause on a scale commensurate with 


no Such an attitude is sure to lessen public 


their stake. 
Support for NATO, and it inflames those in Congress who use 
the burden-sharing issue as a stick against the West 

Josef Joffe, "The Postmodern Alliance," Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung, February 10, 1992, 4 (FBIS-WE, February 11, 1992, 
i). 

2 iis interpretation has been reported by various public 
Seinion surveys, including R.W. Apple, Jr., "Majority in Poll 
Fault Focus by Bush on Global Policy but Back New Order," New 
York Times, October 11, 1991, A8. 


= Brenner, 665-6. 
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Europeans. Congress, Nowever, does not need much additional 
ammunition, as domestic pressure has affected foreign aid, 
defense, and international trade. The exchanges at the 1992 
Wehrkunde conference in Munich highlight how politically 
sensitive economic protectionism 1S, as well as the stakes 
involved in the security arena. The potential failure of the 
Uruguay Round of GATT could have profound implications not 
only on economic relations with Europe but also on foreign and 
security relations. 
2 @e@Conce lus Ton 
A French spokesman was essentially correct when he 

stated, "We all support the presence of U.S. forces in Europe; 
it 1s not we Europeans who are pushing the U.S. out of 
Europe."*°° Cultural, economic, and historic ties have all 
contributed to the endurance of NATO; the institutional 
framework and bureaucratic momentum that exist provide a 
daunting test to any challenger. As Hugh De Santis recently 
noted: 

Sentiment reinforces NATOphilia. Over the years, 

policymakers, pundits, and political analysts have grown 

attached to an institution they have been quick to defend 


against detractors during periods when its cohesion has 
been challenged from within and without the Alliance.’?’ 


°Alan Cowell, "Bush Challenges Partners in NATO over Role 
of U.S.," New York Times, November 8, 1991, 1. Interestingly, 
the spokesman carefully used the term "Europe" rather than 
 hganCe-.. 


**IHugh De Santis, "The Graying of NATO," The Washington 
Quarterly, Autumn 1991, 52. 
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This may soon change. Though powerful forces preserve the 
established alliance, equally powerful forces - more than the 
loss of the Soviet threat - could lead to its demise. 

It 1S important to recognize that many complex and 
unpredictable factors are influencing the development of the 
new European security architecture. In addition, there are 
other important factors that have only lightly been touched 
upon that will have influence over NATO’s future, such as the 
actions of other European countries and the role of 
international economics. The Europe of today could not have 
been predicted even three years ago; the concept of the North 
Atlantic Cooperation Council would have stretched even the 
most flexible imagination. Such a short period of time 1s too 
Mereme tO allow the creation of thoroughly thought-out 
Polwcies. 

When the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
established, the U.S. Congress had no intention of providing 
a permanent, large-scale U.S. military force to Europe (nor 
did the Truman Administration). That presence is now likely 
to be sharply diminished, perhaps back to the level and type 
initially envisaged by the Congress. The United States is 
likely to have a great deal influence over the future course 
of the Alliance; hopefully, the piecemeal pullout being 
mandated by the U.S. Congress will proceed along with a 
@erertul revision of U.S. national security strategy. 


Otherwise, the United States may once again have failed to 


9 


learn from history and have found itself sorry for having 
disarmed in a world that fails to live up to a peaceful 


ba aera. 
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VII. ANALYSIS AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


A. THEORIES OF ALLIANCE FORMATION AND MAINTENANCE 

One of the first questions asked in this thesis was 
whether it was worthwhile to consider how the alliance 
relationships would develop in Europe. Without the Soviet 
threat, some might argue, there may no longer be a rationale 
for any alliances in Europe. The traditional threat that 
promoted West European cohesion and American participation in 
Buropean security affairs no longer exists. Many political 
theorists have argued that alliances cannot endure without a 
direct threat. As noted in Chapter One, Stephen Walt posits 
Eicieeealancing the threat is the prime motivator for the 
formation of alliances. 

As Chapter Two demonstrated, however, many threats remain 
in the post-Cold War world, of varied types and degrees of 
severity. While not possessing the potential for worldwide 
Catastrophe of a superpower nuclear war, these threats are 
conceivably more serious because of the greater likelihood of 
their escalation into shooting wars. While West European 
allies do not necessarily view threats from as global a 
perspective as the United States, in many ways concepts 
regarding forseeable risks and threats are similar on both 


Meese ot the Atlantic. The risks and threats described in the 
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second chapter ensure the need for continued cooperation 
between the U.S. and Europe, in order to provide for a stable, 
collaborative, well-defended Europe as the transitional 
European political landscape is redesigned, and as countries 
on Europe’s periphery become progressively better armed. 

At the same time, other reasons for the success of NATO 
add to the hopes of those who wish to strengthen other West 
Buropean alliances. NATO has institutionalized the 
participation of the U.S. in European affairs, within and 
beyond the security arena. It has also provided a stable 
security framework for the collaboration of the West European 
nations, as the European Coal and Steel Community, the 
forerunner of the EC, closely followed the Alliance’s 
founding. NATO has become much more than a collective defense 
body. It has served as the central forum for political 
discussion as the European security environment has changed 
Since the 1940s, especially very recently. American 
participation has given the West Europeans confidence as well 
as economic flexibility to rebuild into the economic power the 
EC has become. At the same time, the West Europeans have come 
to recognize the need to assume more responsibility for their 
own defense. Because no one European state can handle all 
potential contingencies alone, many have proposed 


strengthening the WEU to speak for the EC on security matters. 
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For the United States, the atmosphere of cooperation and 
mutual participation that has been developed is important for 
future scenarios. Unable to act unilaterally as it could when 
1t was more relatively dominant in many fields, the U.S. will 
need the assistance of its allies in the future more than 
before. General Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
mer ias recognized the need for ad hoc coalitions in 
Upcoming military contingencies, even while formal alliances 
Pee@eieeremain fundamental to American military strategy.*® On 
@emmesrades of the Atlantic, the common values and history of 
close relationships and cooperation will not only help NATO 
last, but will also promote the process of European security 


integration. 


B. THE INTERACTIONS OF THE EVOLVING ORGANIZATIONS 
1. The Need for Europe to Provide for Its Own Defense 

The burden-sharing issue has been significant since 
Si@enwtounding of the North Atlantic Alliance. The U.S. Senate 
especially, but others in the U.S. government as well, have at 
times shown considerable irritation about what they feel isa 
"free ride" by the Europeans, allowing them to concentrate on 
economic growth while the U.S. burdens itself with huge 
defense budgets. In recent Congressional testimony, a Defense 


Department expert on European security affairs highlighted 


*-?General Colin Powell, The National Military Strategy, 
Peemangton, DC, 1992, 8. 
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some of the current restructuring, stating, "our new forces 
will enable the allies to increase their NATO roles and 
responsibilities™ for Waumopean “Seq@uisity The Europeans 
have long tried to emphasize their contributions to their own 
defense to convince the United States of their seriousness. 
With a substantial U.S. withdrawal already in progress, the 
Europeans - even as all the West European nations are also 
reducing their defense budgets and forces - must now assume a 
great deal more of the burden. The Europeans have 
acknowledged this need, and have taken steps to satisihy sae 
reflected in the development of new security organizations. 


2. The European Community, The Western European Union, 
and the French-German Proposal for a European Corps 


As the vehicle of European integration, the EC plays 
a pivotal role in the overall process, ine lures that 
involving new military structures. The WEU, which includes 
nine of the twelve EC members, occupies a critical position 
between the EC and NATO and its established collective defense 
capabilities. While the WEU has often reaffirmed its enduring 
link with NATO, it 1s possible that -1f some of the hindrances 
toward closer cooperation are overcome - the WEU will grow 
much closer to the EC. Italian Foreign Minister De Michelis 


has spoken of either a merger or a clear institutionalaeeee 


*3George Bader, "U.S. Military Presence in Europe 
statement before the U.S. House Committee on Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Military Installations and Facilities, April 
1, L992 ee 
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existing between the EC and WEU by 1998.°** As the U.S. role 
in Europe becomes less pre-eminent, the WEU will have to fill 
some of the vacuum, even though its independent military 
Capabilities are in the early stages of development. This 
will be an important factor governing U.S. alliance 
relationships, and it illustrates the continuing need for 
NATO. 

The Franco-German proposal for a European corps, on 
the other hand, seems to have no distinct mission. Created by 
politicians without significant military input, the corps idea 
serves French needs by institutionalizing autonomy from U.S. 
influence. The Germans, in contrast, wish to subordinate the 
corps to NATO. In addition, the German Basic Law crisis over 
the out-of-area question, which is discussed in Chapter Five, 
seem further to complicate the realization of an iniative 
already losing both steam and direction, as out-of-area 
missions seem fundamental to the corp’s existence. As the WEU 
develops, the "“Eurocorps" may fade out as an independent 
Option, other than providing for continued Franco-German 
bilateral cooperation. The important point, then, will be the 


coexistence of NATO and the WEU. 


Mm Gees Mimterberger, Interview with Gianni De Michelis, 
Die Presse, March 23, 1992, 3 (FBIS-WE, March 25, 1992, 8). 
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3. Rise of the NACC and the NATO/CSCE Links 
The North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC) was born 

from the changes in Eastern Europe. Arising from uncharted 
territory, the NACC is widely seen on both sides of the 
Atlantic as able to contribute to the continued progress of 
the Eastern Europeans (including the former Soviet republics) 
toward economic, political, and military reform, resulting (it 
is hoped) “in stability “mere ereqiene According to James 
Baker, 

NATO, through the NACC, can concretely provide expertise 

and operational experience in defense and security affairs 

that will help our liaison partners make the transition to 

durable democratic systems. Working together with our new 

partners, we can implement a successful NACC program that 

will contribute to security and stability throughoupeeee 

Euro-Atlantic community.° 
The United States saw the Council as providing a new and 
necessary role for NATO, while the French have tried to lamit 
the scope of the organization’s activities because they have 
seen NACC as a way to perpetuate American influence. NACC has 
been an important forum for addressing the concerns of the 
East European countries, while at the same time linking them 
(loosely) to the American-led NATO security structure. 

NATO, transforming itself into an organ that can act 


effectively in the post-Cold War world, seems to have found 


new rationales that can complement its institutional strength. 


3>>James Baker, intervention at the NACC ministemues! 
meeting, Brussels, March 10, 1992, in US Department of State 
Dispaven, Mase 16, oof ree. 
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In addition it provides an avenue for the U.S. to maintain a 
role in European security affairs and ease some of its fears 
about potential European instability. As fOiaeriemesCh yard t 
seems likely that the NACC may overlap with some of its roles, 
mie@mueing perhaps that of a security forum. It seems 
unavoidable that an organization that has some enforcement 
capabilities and well-established bureaucratic structures will 
relegate one paralyzed by the need for consensus and lacking 
effective institutional structures to a more limited role. 
Sewer cne U.S. will continue to support the goals and process 
of CSCE, such as crisis-prevention and management, even while 
it strives to solidify the role NACC is building. Ultimately, 
NATO and the NACC may be able to work with the EC and WEU (the 
European pillar) in constructing a regime based on collective 
security within Europe and collective defense against risks 
and threats from outside Europe, which leaves Europe most of 
the responsibility but keeps the U.S. tied into Europe to 


provide the support the Europeans may need in a crisis. 


e.. EUROPEAN ATTITUDES 

Obviously, the problem of intra-European squabbling 
remains, slowing the process of integration while 
personalities and domestic constituencies are satisfied. One 
important feature of changes in Europe is common to the U.S. 
(and Canada): the need to cut defense spending. This section 


briefly summarizes the attitudes of the key European actors 
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toward designing a new European security architecture and the 
role of the United States. 
1. Germany 

As noted in Chapter Five, German foreign and security 
policies are still in transition, as internal polsewec 
disputes threaten not only to hinder German initiatives in 
European and international affairs, but also to undermine 
Germany’s reliability in the eyes of its allies - including 
Enee U.26e Foreign Minister Genscher’s goal, and that of a 
large segment of the German population, is that the CSCE 
assume the dominant role in European security. NATO and the 
NACC, as well as European-only institutions such as the EC and 
WEU, would ultimately become components of the CSCE ae 
NATO and U.S. roles have nevertheless been reemphasized, as 
both are seen as essential for stability in Europe. Efforts 
to tie other structures to NATO may also be attempts to draw 
France back toward the military structure. 

Even though Germany’s leadership role is based mainly 
on its economic power, the out-of-area question and the 
legislated (and treaty-mandated) drawdown of the Bundeswehr 


threaten to weaken Germany’s leadership role in Europe and 


*>Genscher has called for CSCE collaboration with the wEU 
or NATO for “peace-preserving measures." Additionally, he has 
called for CSCE blue and green helmet forces. See "Text of 
Speech by Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher at the 
Opening of the CSCE Follow-up Meeting in Helsinki," Berlin 
ADN, March 24, 1992, 1453 GMT (FBIS-WE, March 25, 1992, 2). 
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meee: tS ability to carry out significant military 
operations. German military officers have already expressed 
concern over the deteriorating state of Germany’s military 
capabilities, while the out-of-area dispute has paralyzed many 
of Germany’s leading policy-makers within domestic politics. 
As both trends are unlikely to change in the near future, 
German decision-makers will have to consider their impact on 
Germany’s role in Europe. 
2. France 

France, which has long asserted its independence in 
political and military decision-making, finds itself on the 
verge of isolating itself from European decisions and 
Dicstamations. Having attempted to establish security 
structures in their own image, first the WEU and most recently 
the Franco-German proposal for a European corps, the French 
have encountered opposition from those who find French 
leadership undesirable and fear the withdrawal of the United 
States from Europe. With the Socialist government suffering 
from paralysis owing to adverse election results and opinion 
poll findings, Mitterrand can no longer claim a clear mandate 
for his own policies. 

France 1S, nevertheless, a powerful player in the 
European integration process, and its opinions and attitudes 
toward the new West European security architecture carry 


weight. First, France still fears the possibility of a 


LS 


resurgent Germany. As a result, the French have exerted great 
effort toward tying Germany into Western security structures, 
with some degree of success. Second, the French feel that the 
United States will sharply, perhaps even completely, curtail 
1ts military presence in Europe, necessitating the West 
Europeans developing their own autonomous military 
capabilities. While NATO remains essential in a supporting 
role, European security will depend on the interactions of the 
EC (European Political Union [EPU]), CSCE, and Nz io— 
While France and the U.S. share the same ultimate goals, 1.e. 
peace and stability in Europe, they have disagreed on the 
vehicles to be used for achieving them. In this regard, the 
French have opposed any expansion of NACC activities for fear 
that NACC might become an instrument of American dominance in 
European security affairs and undermine NATO’s ability to 
perform its core functions. The French believe it is time for 
the Europeans to assume responsibility for their own defense. 
3. The United Kingdom 

The British find themselves ina transitional position 
as well. Long satisfied with the "Special relationship" with 
the United States, they have been among the most steadfast 
supporters of the "Atlanticist" position. As Labour expert 


Bruce George recently told Parliament, 


*’Roland Dumas, address to the Institute of Higher 
Defense Studies, Paris, February 4, 1992, 4-6 (Text furnished 
by the French Embassy in Washington). 
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[It 1s] vital not to push the Americans out of Europe by 
over-accentuating the Europeanness of defense. We must 
keep North America involved in European security because 
we are kith and kin and belong to the same political 
Eraditions as Canada and the United States.°*® 
Still, the British have adopted more "Europeanist" leanings. 
Public opinion, as described in Chapter Three, has shown 
Greater support for the concept of a European identity, 
imemigG in military forces. Prime Minister Major, more 
independent after winning a general election in his own right, 
wil be able to stand for more Europeanist positions than did 
his predecessor. 

The British recognize the accession of Germany to the 
role of leading partner of the United States in Europe. They 
do not, however, feel that this diminishes the special 
relationship or compromises the need for NATO and the American 
role in Europe. The British support the several security 
Organizations developing in Europe and do not seem concerned 
about the overlap in their roles and missions. The British- 
Italian proposal of October 1991 showed British interest in 
more European defense ideas, while not duplicating NATO 
missions. This initiative iS important in showing Britain’s 
interest in protecting established and proven structures while 


participating fully in the move toward European integration. 


eeerm@ece George, House Of Common Parliamentary Debates 
(Hansard) on Maastricht, December 19, 1991, 509. 
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D. THE FUTURE OF THE U.S. ROLE IN EUROPEAN SECURITY AFFAIRS 
Though for different reasons, all of the American allies 
in Europe have called for a continuing American presence and 
role in European security affairs. Ranging from the German 
view - that American forces are necessary to ensure stability 
- to that of the French - that the United States is essential 
in providing last-resort insurance for contingencies beyond 
the EC/WEU’s capabilities - there 1s a consensus that the U.S. 
needs to remain engaged in Europe. In the United States, 
however, a debate rages about the type of engagement and about 
whether any engagement 1s still needed as the European (and 
world) security environments have changed. 
1. World Involvement 
The American role is changing, as the distribution of 
world power shifts. While the U.S. is and will for some time 
at least remain the world’s most powerful nation, the nature 
of its power and its ability to use that power have changed. 
According to Joseph Nye, 
...the critical guestion for the future United Statecune 
not whether it will start the next century as a superpower 
with the largest supply of resources, but to what extent 
1t will be able to control the political environment and 
to Get other nations to Gorwhauewr wantse = 


The United States has long championed the assumption 


by the West Europeans of more responsibility for their own 


*°Joseph Nye, Bound to Lead: The Changing Nature of 
American Power (New York: Basic Books, 1990), 175. 
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defense. The U.S. nonetheless wishes to keep engaged in the 
security affairs of Europe, with a certain degree of 
influence. Isolationism has been emphatically rejected by the 
Poemrmastration. As Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger has observed, 
T would like to make the case today that what we did to 
win the Cold War is in fact very much relevant to the 
challenges we are now facing at home and abroad, and that 
we must ignore the siren song of those who urge us to 
‘come home’ and set aside the burden of world leadership 
which was thrust upon us 50 years ago this December. °*°®° 
At the same time, the U.S. has recognized that it has 
a continuing commitment to the defense of Western Europe, and 
the ways of operationalizing that commitment after the demise 
Smee soviet Union have been the focal point of the ongoing 
American debate. As President Bush has stated, 
We agreed that NATO remains the bedrock of European peace 
and there is no substitute for our Atlantic link, anchored 
by a strong American military presence in Europe - which 
B@ewehancellor and I both agreed must be maintained.*®! 


ia@emetoministration has had a difficult time in convincing 


Memg@~ess of the need for 1507000 troops.*** The number now 


6°r awrence S. Eagleburger, "Engagement vs. Withdrawal: 
US Foreign Policy After the Cold War," remarks at a Business 
Week symposium at Washington, DC, October 3, 1991, in US 
Dememarment Of State Dispatch, Octobem 7, 1991, 738. 


PeGeorge Bush, news Conference =with Helmut Kohl at 
Peeiaimogton, DC, March 22, 1992, in US Department of State 
Meese ch, March 23, 1992, 217. 


[For a) review of recent Congressional debate on the 
subject see Pat Towell, "Army’s Cutback Procedures Win 


Unexpected Support," Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
ferech 7, 1992, 553. 
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seems likely to drop; but the importance of the commitment 
remains, as the Administration has demonstrated in various 
recent strategic planning documents. 

The specific number of American forces may not be as 
important as some say. While 150,000 appears to be a 
significant figure for the Germans, as well as being the 
Administration’s target, 1t 1S more important that the number 
be based on an assessment of the capabilities required to 
carry out missions for which American forces could 
realistically be assigned. Is 150,000 necessary to ensure 
European stabilaty- thew. ce sents less eager to make that 
point than it once was, as the argument has been joined by 
those trying to determine what the connection between such a 
presence and the prevention of conflict between Hungary and 
Romania would be, for example. More likely, the Pentagon will 
push for those forces needed for prepositioning in Europe to 
be used in the Middle East or elsewhere, though this is 
obviously politically sensitive in European capitals. George 
Bader has recently testified to a number of missions for 
American forces in Europe: 

[U.S. forces in Europe] will demonstrate U.S. commitment, 
deter aggression, enhance regional stability, promote U.S. 
influence and access to overseas facilities and, when 


necessary, provide an tog ue etyst It Cries response 
Capabi lity 


= Bader mee 
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2. U.S. Public Opinion 

The views of the American public will be particularly 
important not only in the 1992 campaign season but also in the 
future, as recent scandals have increased the public’s 
displeasure with the federal government that has grown over 
the years. As a result, it 1s necessary to examine recent 
public opinion trends that will affect the future of the 
American security role in Europe. Bice by “ames lh Margin; 
Americans believe that the country needs to concentrate more 
on domestic issues than foreign policy, even while a slight 
Mem@iemity favored continuing world involvement by the U.sS.?% 
At the same time, there has been a loss of confidence in the 
global leadership role of the United States, as only 30% 
believed that it would be the leader of the free world and 
only 63% thought the country would even still be a superpower 


ieee year 2000.°*° 


*4Gallup Poll taken January 6-9, 1992, in Richard J. 
Maeieam1, "America in the World," Christian Science Monitor, 
[feemee 4, 1992, 18. 


Be owOpinion Outl@ok," National Journal, December 14, 1991, 
3046. 39% of Americans believed leadership would be exercised 
by the triad of the U.S., Japan, and Europe. Much of the loss 
of confidence in American leadership, as compared with results 
from 1986 surveys, stems from economic weakness, as the trade 
and budget deficits have increased while Japan and Germany 
have gained economic strength. See John Rielly (President of 
Mgew chicago Council on Foreign Relations), "Public Opinion: 
Mmewrulse of the *90s," Foreign Policy, Spring 1991, 80. 
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Second, even while Americans overwhelmingly supported 
a continued military alliance with Europe’®®*, the number of 
those favoring a reduced commitment to Europe grew by 
substantial amounts, doubling (from 11 to 22%) ina survey of 
the mass public, and up four times (from 13 to 57/7%3))=aineeee 
opinions of "leaders" of public opinion compared with a poll 
taken in 1987.°*’ Third, and perhaps ominously, )302emunee 
public and 41% of leaders felt that the most serious threat in 
the future would come from economic competition with Europe, 
and a significant minority of both samples believed that the 
EC eXerci SeCdeetmt al © Ww wisae Mice esse male me The resumen 
such surveys could have a substantial impact on the shaping of 
the political agenda, as they show a large tilt in public 
attitudes in the wake of the Cold War. 
3. Congress and the American Role in European Security 
Congressional activism in security policy, significant 
not only because of the demands of public opinion but also 
because of a perceived lack of executive branch initiative, 
has already made the long-term maintenance oof the 


Administration’s goals for force levels in Europe uncertain. 


The public supported this position by a marginmeueo 
in an October 5-7, 1991 CBS/New York Times poll. Cattani, 18. 


Re lily, “Sica The leadership sample in the survey 
consisted of 377 individuals who work with international and 
security issues from Congress, the Administration, business, 
communications, education, and foreign policy institutes. 


68Tbid., 86, 95. 
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It already seems probable that troop levels will fall below 
150,000, so the question becomes what a reasonably stable end 
Dermmt might be. Some have called for 75,000-100,000, but the 
final number could be much less, especially if momentum based 
on budget-cutting and burden-sharing accelerates. Some 
believe that if force levels drop much below 75,000, force 
cutting momentum could take them to zero. This would change 
the entire American posture in Europe, with a large loss of 
influence. 

Though budget-cutting and burden-sharing issues are 
sufficiently strong considerations to cause force levels to 
drop substantially, the increased salience of trade issues is 
anew factor in the equation. Disputes over protectionism and 
the future of the Uruguay Round of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) threaten to upset the economic, 
political, and military relations between the U.S. and its 
European allies. Though efforts are being made to rescue the 
Round, the potential for failure is great. Though it is by no 
means certain, the definite possibility exists that a failed 
GATT could aggravate protectionist impulses and damage 
transatlantic relations. The trade-security linkage discussed 
in Chapter Six could become very real in such a scenario, 


generating its own momentum. 
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4. The Future U.S. Role in European Security Affairs 

Though it might have appeared for some time that 
EFuropean efforts to develop a specific security identity were 
attempts to drive the U.S. out of European security affairs, 
the Europeans have made concerted efforts to convince the U.S. 
that their intentions are otherwise. Each ally, inelidaaie 
France, has spoken clearly of the need for a continued 
American presence in Europe to fulfill important roles. The 
Europeans in the EC and WEU are attempting to address the 
burden-sharing issue by designing their own defense identity, 
which would be associated with NATO in one of several 
potential frameworks. At the same time, this identity is 
consistent with the process of forging European Political 
Unven= As a result, while the United States has not been 
excluded from the European table by the Europeans (the U.S. 1s 
a full member of the CSCE and will communicate with the WEU 
and the EC; and NATO and the NACC will continue to function), 
the United States may no longer possess the dominant role in 
European security affairs that it held since the period from 
1949-1950 to 1989-1991. 

Does this mean the U.S. will be marginalized? The 
answer depends on the decisions taken by the U.S. government. 
Most Europeans do not wish to marginalize the United States. 
Indeed, the greater risk may be one of U.S. withdrawal. 
Though the Administration has often repeated the need for the 


United States to remain actively involved in European security 


ie 
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affairs, its arguments have not, so far, succeeded in 
convincing a skeptical Congress that feels that the President 
has not developed a clear, long-term strategy for the U.S. in 
Europe (or the world). As a result, Congress has taken the 
initiative and acted (based on tight budgets, the end of the 
Soviet threat, and the need to devote attention to other 
regions) to legislate large troop cuts and a diminished U.S. 
role in Europe. 

While much of this decision-making 1s entirely 
appropriate, given changes in the security environment, the 
danger is that short-sightedness will reduce the American role 
Ileemprar and too fast. Though the Administration has been 
accused of an inability to respond to drastic world changes 
with new thinking, responding sharply to the consequences of 
the business cycle is hardly long-term strategic vision. In 
addition, to require that the Pentagon produce specific threat 
scenarios to justify a U.S. military presence in Europe is 
unreasonable. The world has shown itself to be a dangerous 
place for hundreds and thousands of years. To draw inward and 
assume there is no longer any reason for forces in Europe is 
Beme-—sighted and potentially costly.’ 


“There are a Number of prominent Americans who have 
argued in favor of some variety of such a neoisolationist 


attitude. Pat Buchanan’s "America First" campaign 1S a 
particularly newsworthy example. Hobart Rowen quotes 
Buchanan: "George Bush...is a globalist, and we are 
nationalists. He believes in some pax universalis. We 


believe in the old Republic. He would put America’s wealth 
and power at the service of some vague new world order. We 


Hig Shs) 


The United States needs a policy that works with the 
main European and transatlantic institutions to address not 
only security issues but also their domestic implications. In 
order to avoid "marginalization" from European security 
affairs, the U.S. must take an active, reasonable, and 
bipartisan role in the transitions taking place in Europe. 
Otherwise, marginalization may occur not too far in the 


future. 


will put America first." "America First: A Misguided Idea," 
Washington Post, December 22, 1991, Hl. 
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VIII. CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this thesis has been to determine whether 
the development of a West European defense identity could 
result in the marginalization of the United States in European 
Security affairs. The Cold War has ended and changing power 
distributions are altering the face of world security 
politics. The collapse of the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
Bloc has instigated reappraisals of the defense policies of 
mations around the world, and NATO’s strategy has been 
fundamentally recast. At the same time, these events have 
raised questions about the goals of American security policy 
and whether it remains appropriate for the U.S. to play a 
major role in European security affairs. 

Since NATO was created to meet the threat of the Soviet 
Union (containing Germany was a deliberate side effect), the 
demise of the Soviet threat has induced questions about 
whether NATO retains a reason for being. Indeed, this concern 
raises other questions about whether any military alliance is 
Justified in Europe. Walt’s balance of the threat theory 
seems to justify military alliances in Europe, and his thesis 
1s strengthened by numerous additional factors regarding 
institutional cooperation, culture, and the momentum of 
European political union. Consideration of the foreseeable 


risks alone provides a daunting picture of instability which 
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could be more likely to erupt into conflict withoueee 
stabilizing role of the Superpower rivalry of the GolGmwad 
In view of risks, ranging from ethnic conflicts in Bastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union to the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction around Europe’s periphery, West 
Europeans have reason to desire continued military 
cooperation, wath or without American partr1¢1 par seme 

West European defense autonomy should not be expected in 
the very near future. While in principle many West Europeans 
long for such status, many obstacles remain to be overcome in 
the process, especially issues of national sovereignty and 
domestic politics that hinder agreement. Though the 
Maastricht Summit led to an accord on security poli@y yee 
agreed treaty formulas were vague and left the adherents free 
to attach whatever interpretations that they pleased. Still, 
1t 1S significant that the British and others have moved far 
toward more "Ruropeanist" positions, and that the 
"Europeanists" - especially France - have attempted to soothe 
the concerns of the "Atlanticists" that the U.S. may be forced 
out of its position of influence and that small countries may 
be faced with a new hegemony based on France or a Franco- 
German partnership leading the European political union. The 
development of the WEU 1S critical toward both a West European 
security identity and the continued role of NATO. 

The issue of West European nuclear cooperation 1s a 


Critical subset of the search for West European defense 
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autonomy . Several historical examples exist of attempts to 
promote closer nuclear cooperation, but each has failed, with 
minor exceptions. The British and the French have made 
efforts toward limited cooperation, but wide gulfs remain. In 
this instance, national sovereignty is at the heart of the 
1ssue, because of the symbolic value of nuclear weapons. If 
close nuclear cooperation came to pass, it would take place 
after all significant hurdles toward political and military 
union had already been cleared in Western Europe. 

No discussion of West European security policy can be 
complete without specific attention to Germany’s role. The 


newly-reunified economic powerhouse occupies a pivotal spot in 


the processes Oye economre, Out: Leal. and military 
eee gration. Both the Bonn-Paris and Bonn-Washington axes 
Wil) continue to play a large role. Significantly, however, 


the domestic political and economic climate is such that 
Germany has had difficulty devoting sufficient attention to 
these issues, as mounting unification costs magnify German 
problems in reaching a defense consensus. The weight of 
Germany 1S so great, however, that should Germany ever decide 
to lean strongly toward the Atlanticist or Europeanist view, 
the other could be gravely weakened. At present, however, 
perceived German ambivalence has engendered questions by its 
allies about its motives and reliability. 

All of the above considerations are affecting NATO’s 


attempts to influence and fit into the changing European 
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security landscape. The Alliance has formulated a new 
military and security strategy to adapt to the changes. The 
development of the North Atlantic Cooperation Council (NACC) 
has not only been a strong political response to the needs of 
Eastern Europe, but it has also set up a formidable barrier to 
those who would wish to limit severely NATO’s future role. As 
nearly all influential European officials (East and West) have 
called for the maintenance of NATO and an American role in 
European security affairs, it falls upon the U.S. government 
to decide what it wishes America’s mission to be. While the 
Bush Administration has strenuously supported NATO and a 
substantial American military presence in Europe, many members 
of Congress have taken opposing positions. As tight budgets, 
isolationism, and protectionism may have greater influence on 
future American political agendas, there is more than a minor 
chance that the American role will be reduced to a token one, 
especially if the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) negotiations remain stalemated. 

While at one time it might have seemed that West European 
efforts to develop a defense and security identity were 
equivalent to attempts to drive the U.S. out of European 
security affairs, it seems that more than anything else the 
key driver toward such marginalization might be the actions of 
the U.S. Congress. American public and elite opinion has 
shifted away from previously high levels of support for NATO, 


and this could encourage Congress to adopt anti-European 
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attitudes which might jeopardize American influence in Europe. 
As a result, the United States could run the risk of entering 
the 21st Century with a haphazard strategy that forgets that 
conflicts and wars are typical features of international 
politics. It is to be hoped that a more thorough analysis of 
European history and security policy will lead to more 


effective and timely strategic planning. 
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